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CHAPTER IV. 










‘I am too old for mere play, too young to be without a wish. What can the 
world afford me? “Thou shalt renounce!” “Thou shalt renounce!” That is the 
eternal song which is rung in every one’s ears ; which, our whole life long, every 
hour is hoarsely singing to us.’ 


tebe the luncheon in the painting-room came another dinner 
at Mr. Chamney’s, a lesson twice a week, an intimacy which 
ripened daily—until after a fortnight of this rapid progress it suddenly 
occurred to Mr. Chamney that he ought to make his new friend, Ley- 
burne, known to his old friend, Ollivant. The curious hazard that 
had brought about this friendship would be sure to interest the doc- 
tor; nor could he fail to be interested in that romantic notion which 
lurked unexpressed in the mind of Flora’s father. 

A little note from Mrs. Ollivant to Flora came just at this time : 


‘Dear Miss Chamney,—Why don’t you come to see me? Per- 
haps I ought to have told you that I am an old woman—though you 
might see as much as that for yourself—with a rooted affection for 
my own fireside, so you must not expect visits from me. We are 
so near each other that I think I may ask you to spend your even- 
ings with me now and then without any farther invitation. If your 
papa will come with you, so much the better. The doctor will always 

be pleased to see him. 

‘ By the way, I hear you are a very sweet singer, and I must beg 


you to bring your music.—Very faithfully yours, 
‘ Leriria OLLIVANT.’ 






















‘ Then the doctor must have praised my singing,’ thought Flora, 
wonderingly; ‘and he hardly said a civil word about it to my face. 
Turep Senrtes, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XXII. K 
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Only looked at me with those dark solemn eyes of his. So different 
from Mr. Leyburne.’ 

Mr. Leyburne had been led on to confess to a tenor voice, and 
there had been evenings devoted to ‘La ci darem la mano’ and 
‘ Sull’ aria.’ 

‘We'll go to Wigmore-street this evening,’ said Mr. Chamney, 
when he had read Mrs. Ollivant’s note. 

‘Yes, papa; but suppose Mr. Leyburne should call ?’ 

‘ We can’t help that, Baby. I’m always glad to see him when 
he likes to drop in; but we can’t be at home every night.’ 

‘No, papa,’ rather regretfully; ‘ but we were getting on so nicely 
with ‘‘ La ci.”’ 

‘ There'll be plenty of time for ‘‘La ci.” You see, Flora, I 
feel as if the doctor ought to be told about our new acquaintance.’ 

‘But what can it matter to him, papa ?’ 

‘ Why, in the first place he is my oldest friend, and in the second 
place I look upon him almost as your guardian.’ 

‘My guardian, papa!’ with an alarmed look. ‘What can I 
want with a guardian when I have you ?’ 

‘While you have me,—no, dear. Only—only people die, you 
know—’ 

‘ Papa, papa,’ flying to his breast, and clinging to him passion- 
ately, ‘how can you say such dreadful things ?” 

‘A fact in natural history, Baby. A universal epidemic. We 
must all take it, sooner or later. Don’t be frightened, pet. I don’t 
mean to say that I am going off the hooks yet awhile. But I made 
my will the other day—a necessary act in every man’s life, you 
know, darling—and I put Ollivant in as your guardian and trustee. 
There isn’t any one you'd like better, is there, Flo?’ 

‘TI shouldn’t like any one. I don’t want a guardian or a trustee; 
I only want you.’ 

‘ And you shall have me, darling, as long as God pleases. May 
it be long, dear, for both our sakes !’ 

Flora echoed the prayer faintly, choked by sobs. 


Mrs. Ollivant received them in her prim drawing-room, where not 
an object was disarranged from one week’s end to another; the crimson 
tabinet-covered chairs—bought a great bargain by the country prac- 
titioner at a local sale—with their backs always glued to the wall ; 
the tables with the same blotting-books and envelope-cases, scent- 
bottles and albums, which Cuthbert remembered in his earliest boy- 
hood, adorning the chief apartment at Long Sutton; the mantel- 
piece ornaments of the same era; a grim-looking black-and-gilt 
clock in the sham-Greek fashion of the French Consulate; a pair 
of black-and-gilt candelabra sustained by sphinxes; some cups and 
saucers of Oriental ware ; the looking-glass over the chimney framed 
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in black-and-gilt, corresponding with an oval mirror at the other end 
of the room; a pair of attenuated console-tables between the long 
narrow windows, surmounted by meagre strips of looking-glass, and 
adorned with more cups and saucers. The carpet was an ancient 
Brussels, of a vegetable or floral design, which had once presented 
the various colouring seen in mixed pickles, but was now faded to the 
palest of drabs, and yellowest of greens, and dingiest of browns. 
Altogether the room had a meagre and faded aspect ; but Mrs. Ol- 
livant thought it beautiful, and suffered not a speck of dust to rest 
upon the shining surfaces of tables and chair-backs. 

She was sitting at her work-table, reading by the light of a 
shaded lamp, when her visitors were announced, alone. An hour’s 
talk after dinner was the most her son could afford her, and the 
hour having expired, he had withdrawn to his study. 

‘ Light the candles, James,’ she said to the butler, ‘and tell 
your master Mr. and Miss Chamney are here. I doubt if any other 
name would tempt him away from his books,’ she said graciously. 

The man lighted a pair of wax-candles in the Egyptian can- 
delabra, which faintly illumined the region of the mantelpiece, and 
were reflected feebly in the dark depths of the looking-glass. 

The dimly-lighted room seemed dreary to Flora, even after the 
barrenness of the Fitzroy-square drawing-rooms. Life there was a 
kind of bivouac, which was not without its charm. But here every 
object told of days gone by; of people who had long been dead ; 
hopes that had never known fruition; dreams that had been dreamed 
in vain; the unspeakable melancholy that belongs to commonplace 
objects that have grown old. 

Mrs. Ollivant, like her surroundings, had the air of belonging 
to an age gone by. She wore her hair and her dress in the same 
fashion that had obtained at Long Sutton seven-and-thirty years 
ago. Her dark hair was half-hidden by the Mechlin-lace lappets 
which had been one of her wedding presents, and fastened with a 
tortoiseshell comb that had been her mother’s. So had the ame- 
thyst brooch which united her lace collar. Her iron-gray silk gown 
was made as scantily and as plainly as Miss Skipton, the chief dress- 
maker of Long Sutton, had made her dresses when she married. 
She had changed nothing—the hand of Time had even respected the 
calm thoughtful face, and had scarcely marked the progress of the 
quiet years by a wrinkle. Passion had ploughed no lines there, rancour 
had left no ugly imprint. It would have been hard to imagine a face 
which indicated a more tranquil existence, a serener soul. And yet 
there was an indefinable melancholy in the countenance, as of a wo- 
man who had only half lived, whose life had been rather like the 
winter sleep of hibernating animals than the ardent changeful ex- 
istence of warm-blooded mankind. 

She brightened, in her own calm way, at sight of Flora, held 
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out her arms, to which the girl came half shyly, and kissed her with 
a more maternal kiss- than Miss Mayduke. 

‘So good of you, Miss Chamney—’ 

‘Flora, if you please, dear Mrs. Ollivant.’ 

‘Flora, of course. So good of you, Flora, to remember an old 
woman.’ 

‘I have not so many friends that I could forget you; and if I 
had ever so many, I’m sure I shouldn’t. But we’ve made a new 
one, and papa is going to tell you all about him.’ 

‘A new friend !’ 

‘ A new friend!’ echoed a voice by the door. They turned and 
saw Dr. Ollivant standing there with a serious attentive face. He 
came slowly into the room, like a man who was half worn out by 
the day’s work, and shook hands with his visitors—Flora first, with 
a brief but keen scrutiny of the eager blushing face, and then with 
her father. 

‘And where may you have picked up your new friend, Cham- 
ney ?’ he asked, dropping into his favourite chair, while Flora, at 
Mrs. Ollivant’s entreaty, took off a coquettish little hat and a seal- 
skin jacket. 

‘ Where did I pick him up? You may well say that. It was a 
regular case of picking up. I think I told you the other night that 
I am interested in shipping ; only to the extent of a few loose thou- 
sands, but still interested.’ And then he went on to tell his story, 
at which Dr. Ollivant looked unutterably grave, as if listening to the 
confession of a felony, and speculating how he could assist his friend 
to escape penal servitude. 

Flora watched him with the deepest mortification. He did not 
show one ray of enthusiasm; he did not attempt to congratulate 
them upon the acquisition of this treasure, a young painter with a 
charming tenor voice and the most good-natured readiness to in- 
struct her in the art of correct drawing. 

‘If you ask my candid opinion, Chamney,’ said the doctor at last, 
with that brooding face of his still turned to the fire, and not to his 
friend, ‘my opinion is that you have done a very foolish thing.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘A most inconsiderate thing. You admit a young man to a 
position of intimacy. You open your doors tohim, and make him, as 
it were, a member of your own family, simply upon the strength of his 
having had a particular man for his uncle, without a single inquiry 
as to his character, or the remotest knowledge of his antecedents. 
What is this Mr.—Leyburne, I think you said, the better for bemg 
the nephew of a certain John Ferguson, a man who drank himself to 
death in the wilds of Australia ?’ 

‘ITowe John Ferguson every pennyI possess,’ muttered Chamney. 

‘Perhaps. And I daresay he owed it to you that he didn’t lose or 
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squander every penny he possessed. At any rate I cannot admit 
that this Leyburne has any lien on your gratitude. And if you take 
my advice, having let a scamp into your house in an evil hour, you 
will take the earliest opportunity of kicking him out of it. Of course 
I mean in a metaphorical sense.’ 

‘I should hope so,’ said Flora, half crying. She had hardly 
ever felt so disappointed. It seemed so hard to find such a want 
of sympathy and friendliness in their oldest friend. ‘Mr. Leyburne 
is not at all the kind of young man to submit to be kicked, even by 
papa. And as for his being a scamp, it is very cruel and unjust of 
you to say such a thing, Dr. Ollivant, about a person you don’t know. 
I’m sure if you were to see his studio you’d think very differently; 
everything so neat and orderly and, if one may say so, gentlemanlike ; 
and casts in the most difficult attitudes, beautifully copied in chalk. 
He showed us the copies, didn’t he, papa ?’ 

Mr. Chamney nodded. He had taken his lecture meekly enough. 
Had not little Ollivant been accustomed to lecture him two-and- 
twenty years ago, upon the subject of his inaptitude for the study 
of Virgil, and his sluggishness of intellect with regard to hyperbolas 
and parabolas ? 

Dr. Ollivant looked at Flora with a curiously contemplative gaze, 
half scornful, as of a foolish child, half interested, as in a rather 
amusing young woman. 

‘ Very well, let it be so,’ he said. ‘ We will suppose the young 
man to be perfection.’ 

‘He sings beautifully,’ murmured Flora. 

‘We will admit him to be an acquisition. Don’t be alarmed, 
mother, Miss Chamney and I are not going to quarrel. You'll sing 
my mother some of those old ballads, by and by, won’t you, Miss 
Chamney ?’ 

‘Call me Flora, please,’ she said, pacified by his half-apology. 
‘ No one calls me Miss Chamney.’ 

‘Not even Mr. Leyburne ?’ 

‘O, yes, he, of course. But he is a young man.’ 

‘ That makes a difference, I suppose. Then I shall call you Flora; 
or, if you are angry with me, as you were just now, perhaps I may 
call you Baby, like papa.’ 

‘No, please, I can’t allow that ; nobody but papa must call me a 
foolish name.’ 

The doctor’s factotum now appeared with the tea-tray, and at 
the doctor's bidding lighted more candles on the old-fashioned cabinet 
piano. Mrs. Ollivant made tea with the presentation urn and teapot 
that testified to her husband’s skill in restoring health to the sickly 
inhabitants of Long Sutton,—made tea in the homely old English 
fashion, and was gratified when told her tea was good. 

After tea Flora consented to sing, but not quite with her usual 
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willingness. She had not forgotten the doctor’s unkindness about her 
painter—her painter—the first genius she had ever known, the first 
human creature she had ever heard talk familiarly of Titian and Ru- 
bens and Reynolds, as if he had painted side by side with them. 
Nor did the doctor’s grave dark eyes, fixed on her so often with a 
calm scrutiny, inspire such confidence as on his visit to Fitzroy- 
square. Then she had liked him, and trusted him, and been ready 
to open her guileless heart to him as her father’s friend. To-night 
she looked at him with a new feeling, almest akin to horror, think- 
ing that if God took away her father this man would only stand be- 
tween her and the desolate outer world. This man would be her 
legal defender: perhaps her tyrant. 

She had the vaguest notions of a guardian’s power, what he could 
or could not do. But it seemed to her that his power must be very 
great. He was, as it were, a father by law—and would have all a 
father’s authority, with none of a father’s love. 

And then that bare suggestion that her father might die, that 
an awful severance might end their happy union, had come upon her 
spirit like a sudden blast from the frozen north. She was half heart- 
broken as she sat down to sing her little collection of old ballads, 
and the voice with which she began the ‘ Land of the Leal’ was even 
more plaintive than ifs wont. 

O that she too might feel herself drifting gently away to that 
better land, so that when her father’s time came there might be no 
parting ; that she who loved him so dearly might never be left in 
the barren world without him ! 

Mrs. Ollivant praised her voice, but wondered she should choose 
such sorrowful songs—she had sung her saddest that night. She 
was very quiet all the evening, sitting by the fireside listening to 
her father and the doctor. Mrs. Ollivant’s little attempts to draw 
her out failed altogether. She had a new sense of unhappiness 
since that brief conversation with her father, and felt as if she could 
never be joyous again. 

Mark Chamney talked about Australia, his favourite topic, and 
Dr. Ollivant listened with his quietly attentive manner, saying little 
more than was necessary to keep his friend in full swing. Later he 
asked some questions about Mr. Chamney’s plans for the future. 

‘You don’t mean to waste all your life in that old house you 
have taken, I suppose?’ he said. ‘It’s very well for a professional 
man like me to live mewed-up in a London house all the year 
round; but I’ve always considered that a man is only half alive 
who lives always in the same place. You'll travel, I suppose, when 
the winter is over, and show your daughter something of the world 
—something more than she could find out from her maps and geo- 
graphies at school.’ 

‘I should like it well enough,’ answered the other thoughtfully ; 
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‘only you know I’m a kind of patient of yours. Do you think I’m 
strong enough for that sort of work ?’ 

Flora watched the doctor’s face breathlessly at ‘this point. But 
that calm visage told her nothing, or only that Cuthbert Ollivant 
was by nature serious and thoughtful, not a man to speak lightly 
or be lightly moved from any purpose of his own. 

‘Not to mount Mont Blane, or the Jungfrau, perhaps,’ he said 
with his quiet smile—that reassuring smile which had so often 
given birth to vain hopes in the breasts of those that beheldit. But 
then hope is the best medicine for a patient, the most potent stimulus 
for a nurse; and a doctor who was not hopeful would rarely cure. 

‘ You’re not strong enough to go to work in the same wild way 
you would have done twenty years ago,’ he went on; ‘ but I believe 
change of scene and easy-going travelling—travelling is made un- 
commonly easy nowadays—would do you a world of good, as well 
as afford pleasure to Miss Chamney’—he could not quite bring himself 
to call her by her pretty Christian name yet awhile—‘ who must in- 
evitably suffer if you keep her shut-up in Fitzroy-square much longer.’ 

‘ But I am not shut up,’ the girl answered eagerly; ‘ we go for 
nice walks—don’t we, papa ?— in the other squares, and sometimes 
in Regent’s Park. I am quite happy in London. But do you 
really think travelling would do papa good, Dr. Ollivant ?’ 

‘I do, most decidedly.’ 

‘Tf so, let us travel at once. I am ready to start to-morrow.’ 

‘I should recommend waiting for fine weather.’ 

‘ Then we will wait for fine weather. We will do whatever is 
best for papa. But he is not ill, is he, Dr. Ollivant ?’ 

‘Til!’ exclaimed Mark Chamney; ‘ why, what could put such a 
notion into this foolish Baby’s head?’ A timely reply, which saved 
Dr. Ollivant the embarrassment of being obliged to answer with 
one of his professional circumlocutions. He felt as if he could 
hardly endure to speak anything less than the truth to this girl, 
even at the risk of breaking her heart. ‘ Will you dine with us 
to-morrow night, Ollivant, and see what kind of a fellow our new 
friend is ?? Mr. Chamney said by and by, when Flora was putting 
on her hat. 

‘Certainly. Miss Chamney’s enthusiasm has awakened my 
curiosity. I should like to behold this paragon.’ 

Mrs. Ollivant gave a little sarcastic laugh, like an echo of her 
son’s scornful tone. His opinions were her opinion. For him to 
dislike or disapprove was enough for her. That slow solitary life at 
Long Sutton had given her only this one creature to love and ad- 
mire. From the hour of his birth she had worshipped him, had 
lived upon the thought of him during their severance, and existed 
only to please him now that they were reunited. He was her fetish. 
‘Come now, Mrs. Ollivant,’ said Mark in his hearty way, un- 
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mindful of that ironical laugh ; ‘ you’ll come with your son, won't 
you? Flora, beg of Mrs. Ollivant to come.’ 

But Flora could not forgive that disparaging laugh, and said 
nothing. Mrs. Ollivant excused herself on the ground of never going 
anywhere—indeed, her son had never made for himself friends, at 
whose festive gatherings she might have been a guest. He had 
lived his own life, which was a solitary and sequestered life, and she 
had lived only for him. 

‘My son will be with you,’ she said, ‘and he will be able to 
form an opinion of your new acquaintance. He is an acute judge of 
character.’ Her tone implied that the doctor was going to sit upon 
Walter Leyburne in the combined character of judge and jury. 

‘ Papa,’ said Flora, while they were going home in the cab, ‘I 
begin positively to dislike your Ollivants.’ 

‘No, Baby,’ cried Mr. Chamney alarmed, ‘ for God’s sake don’t 
say that. Such worthy people; such straightforward, conscientious 
people —and the only friends I have in the world.’ 

‘Except Mr. Leyburne, papa.’ 

‘My darling, we mustn’t count Mr. Leyburne. You're so im- 
petuous, Flora; and I begin to feel I have done wrong in asking 
him to my house—’ 

‘ Only since that horrid doctor has talked you into thinking so, 
papa.’ 

‘My dearest child, you must not say such things. There isn’t 
a better fellow in the world than Ollivant.’ 

‘ But, papa, it’s more than twenty years ago since you saw any- 
thing of him ; time enough for a man to develop into a murderer. He 
might be very well as a schoolboy, but I’m sure he’s odious as a man.’ 

‘Flora, this is shameful!’ exclaimed Mr. Chamney, getting 
angry. ‘I insist upon your speaking with proper respect of Dr. Olli- 
vant. I tell you again, he is my only friend. A man who lives the 

lonely life I lived for twenty years has no chance of making many 
friendships ; and I rely on his protection for you when I am gone. 
There, there, don’t cry. What a foolish girl you are! I am only 
talking of future possibilities.’ 

‘If it were possible that I could lose you and be thrown upon 
the mercy of that man, I think I should throw myself out of the 
cab this moment,’ said the undisciplined Flora, sobbing. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Is it thy will, thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken, 
While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight ?’ 


THE undisciplined Flora relented a little next day, when the 
doctor came to dinner and deported himself with a peculiar gracious- 
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ness towards Walter Leyburne. There had been time for Cuthbert 
Ollivant to think in the interval ; and he had suffered no little shame 
and self-scorn at the thought of his petty burst of temper with 
reference to the unknown painter. 

‘If I am to be his daughter’s guardian some day—and God 
only knows how soon the day may come—lI have some right to in- 
terfere, so far as to prevent that good-natured simpleton bringing 
dangerous people into his house; a painter, too; and a Bohemian, 
no doubt. And that silly girl is evidently in love with him already. 
But it was foolish of me to lose my temper about it.’ 

Very foolish, no doubt; and Cuthbert Ollivant was not a man 
prone to foolishness. He wondered at his own impetuosity, and deter- 
mined to make up for his folly by extra civility to the obnoxious pain- 
ter, by a calm and dispassionate consideration of the entire subject. 

‘A good-looking young man, with sixty thousand pounds, 
bound to Chamney by the associations of the past, and met with by 
the merest hazard in the city of London. It seems like a story- 
book. And the natural conclusion of the story would be a marriage 
between the painter and Flora Chamney. ‘I wonder whether it will 
end that way. I fancy that is what Chamney has in his head ; and 
he wants me to approve.’ 

He was walking up and down his consulting-room at the close of 
his day’s labour, meditating upon this subject, as he had meditated 
many times during his daily round. 

‘ After all, it would be the best thing that could happen for me. 
If she marries in her father’s lifetime, she will want no guardian 
except her husband. And what should I do with a pretty girl for 
my ward? It’s all very well to say my mother would take the care 
of her, and the management of her, off my hands. I should be re- 
sponsible for her welfare all the same. And if she took it into her 
head to marry a scamp then, it would be much worse than her mar- 
rying a scamp now.’ 

A quiet contemplation of the subject in this light was calculated 
to make Dr. Ollivant well disposed towards Mr. Leyburne; yet he 
had no friendly feeling for that person as he walked from Wimpole- 
street to Fitzroy-square. It was a calm clear evening, and even 
London in November was not utterly odious. 

He found the subject of his thoughts standing by the drawing- 
room fire talking to Flora—talking as if they had been first-cousins, 
allied by a lifetime of recollections and associations. Walter Ley- 
burne’s frank fair face was turned to him with a friendly smile in 
the lamplight, as Mr. Chamney introduced the two men; and the 
doctor was compelled to confess to himself that the face was pleasant, 
and even handsome. But, then, how many a scamp has a pleasant 
handsome face! It is almost an attribute of seamphood. A scamp 
with sixty thousand pounds, however, is a less common character. 
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Perhaps something in the young man’s cordial easy manner 
pleased Dr. Ollivant in spite of his prejudices; perhaps he had 
schooled himself by an effort to seem friendly. In any case, he 
did make himself agreeable to Mr. Leyburne, and regained Flora’s 
good opinion. He saw the change in her, and divined its meaning. 

‘To win her good-will, I have only to be civil to this fellow,’ 
he said to himself. ‘A poor compliment to me, as an individual.’ 

The little dinner was the gayest they had yet had in Fitzroy- 
square. Dr. Ollivant would not allow Mr. Leyburne to have the 
talk all to himself. He talked of every subject that was started, 
and talked well—with that tone of calm superiority which superior 
age and superior learning impart—spoke of art even, showing him- 
self master of all the critic’s technicalities. 

‘I did not know you cared about pictures,’ said Flora, looking 
at him as if she beheld him suddenly in a new light, with some 
touch of wonder too, as if he were not the kind of man she could 
have supposed capable of appreciating pictures, or music, or flowers, 
or any of the more delicate charms of life. 

‘Yes,’ he said, in his quiet way, ‘I do like—good pictures. 
There is about one in every year’s exhibition that I should care to 
possess.’ 

‘ What a pity for all the other fellows!’ said Walter, piqued by 
the conviction that the doctor would not like his pictures. 

‘I didn’t see any pictures in Wimpole-street,’ said Mr. Chamney. 

‘No; the Wimpole-street furniture is my mother’s, just as it 
came from Long Sutton—ugly, but familiar. It was hard enough to 
root her out of the Devonshire soil. I was obliged to bring away a 
little earth about the roots. In short, the old chairs and tables do 
well enough for me. I have not gone in for the refinements of life.’ 
. Which means that you are a confirmed old bachelor, I sup- 
pose ?’ said Chamney, with his good-natured laugh. 

‘I suppose so. I believe it is an understood thing that a man 
who doesn’t marry before he’s thirty is a confirmed bachelor. And 
yet there are instances of passion after that age, or history lies 
strangely.’ 

‘Mark Antony, for example,’ cried Walter, with a keen recol- 
lection of that useful personage to the art-world, Cleopatra. 

The dinner was altogether agreeable. Dr. Ollivant appeared in 
a new light—not the grave quiet physician, with dark contempla- 
tive eyes and a leaning to silence, but a man of many words—words 
that had a colour and sparkle about them, like finely-cut gems— 
enthusiastic, eloquent even. And above all, he was gracious to 
Walter Leyburne. Flora was subjugated; wondered that there 
could be such a clever man in the world, as it were unknown and 
unappreciated ; for she reckoned it as nothing that a man should 
have secured a fair practice, and a name in his profession, at five- 
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and-thirty. There was a latent bitterness, a minor strain faintly 
audible in the doctor’s most brilliant talk; a vague sadness that 
touched the tender girl-nature. She was inclined to pity him a little, 
as a man who had grown old in the dismal drudgery of a learned 
profession, and lived a lonely joyless life in a house that had a dreary 
look, despite its well-ordered comfort. 

She glanced from the doctor to Youth and Hope incarnate, in the 
person of Walter Leyburne; a creature all smiles and brightness, 
whose nature seemed brimming over with joy, like a glass of spark- 
ling wine in which a thousand tiny bubbles come leaping up to the 
surface, as if they would say, ‘ We are the emblems of all earthborn 
joys; see how soon we vanish !’ 

Yes; that contrast between the slave of science and the disciple 
of art touched her; so she spoke to the doctor in her kindest tones, 
out of pure pity. 

The three gentlemen went up to the drawing-room with Flora 
directly after dinner, and she had Dr. Ollivant on her hands while 
she poured out the tea, Mr. Chamney and the painter having planted 
themselves on the hearth-rug to fight out a political battle. Mr. 
Leyburne was a Radical, who derived his principles from Shelley and 
Leigh Hunt, and was somewhat astonished to find his pet theories 
bear no better blossom than broken park-pailings and trade-union- 
ism; Mr. Chamney was a Conservative, on the ground of having 
money in the Funds. 

‘No man with an interest in the government securities of his 
country has a right to be a Radical,’ he said. ‘The man who has 
anything to keep is bound to be a Conservative. I was a thorough- 
paced ‘‘ rad” when I worked my way out to Melbourne; but the 
day I began to save money was the day on which I went over to the 
opposition. Don’t talk to me of the Revolt of Islam. What I see 
around us, sir, is the revolt of the tailors, the tinkers, the bakers, 
the candlestick-makers—a revolt whose inevitable result is the im- 
poverishment of the well-to-do classes.’ 

While they were arguing this thesis, Dr. Ollivant was making 
his peace with Flora. A pleasant business it seemed to him, that 
business of reconciliation—and so new. To sit by the lamplit table 
and watch the fair hands moving noiselessly among the teacups, the 
sweet face bent a little in womanly solicitude, the soft eyes looking 
up at him half-shyly, half-confidingly, now and then, as his words 
made some special appeal to her attention. It was the newest 
thing that life could offer him ; as strange as if he had found him- 
self emperor of half the world. : 

‘ You were very angry with me last night, I’m afraid ?’ he said, 
with a smile that was rather provoking, Flora thought, as if he re- 
membered her indignation with some sense of amusement, as at the 
anger of a petted child. 
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‘I thought you unkind and unjust,’ she answered. 
‘ Because I ventured to express a doubt of your paragon—not 
having seen him, remember, and being therefore unaffected by the 
magic of his numerous graces.’ 

‘That sounds as if you were still sneering at him. But now 
you have seen him, I hope you think a little better of him.’ 

‘I think him a very agreeable young man, after the pattern of 
numerous other young men. But I am not even yet reconciled to 
his introduction here—to the privileged position which he occupies 
—while your father knows so little about him.’ 

‘ We know that he is the nephew of papa’s old partner.’ 

‘I cannot recognise that as a certificate of character. George 
Barnwell was a nephew. However, I will say no more, since you 
like him so much.’ 

‘I like him because he is so kind to me,’ replied Flora, blush- 
ing a little, but still answering with her accustomed frankness. ‘ He 
is teaching me to draw correctly, and he sings—delightfully.’ 

She would have used a stronger word—divinely—but checked 
herself, in fear of Dr. Ollivant’s ridicule. 

‘What! he sings, does he? It seems he has all the gifts.’ 
This was said with a regretful sigh, that moved Flora again to pity. 

‘ He is not a clever doctor like you,’ she said, eager to console ; 
‘he cannot bring hope and healing to the sick and sorrowful, nor 
can he talk like you. I thought he was the best talker in the 
world, till to-night.’ 

The doctor smiled his slow thoughtful smile. Was it possible 
that his deeper thought and wider knowledge had impressed even 
this shallow frivolous girl; that she had discovered in him at least 
something which her new favourite lacked ? 

Not much longer did he enjoy the privilege of her sole attention. 
She was called away to sing presently. 

‘A duet, if you like, Mr. Leyburne,’ she said. So the doctor 
heard the two fresh young voices blending harmoniously, each taking 
strength and sweetness from the other. If he had been a younger 
man—a man without fixed purposes and desires to fulfil in life—he 
might almost have envied Walter Leyburne his pleasant tenor voice, 
seeing what a strong link it made between these two. But in his 
character of a man who had dispensed with all small passions and 
petty vices, sustained always by the real business of his life, he could 
only listen and approve; or perhaps speculate vaguely upon what 
that hypothetical younger man might have felt. 

Once seated at the piano, Flora did not leave it till she rose to 
bid her visitors good-night. The old music-books afforded inex- 
haustible amusement. ‘Do you know this?’ and ‘Will you sing 
this ?’ the two said to each other again and again as they turned 
the leaves. Whereupon there were attempts which sometimes re- 
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sulted in success, sometimes in failure; efforts which were hardly 
intended for the amusement of the doctor or his host, who withdrew 
to the back drawing-room by and by, and sat by the fire talking. 
Dr. Ollivant faced the larger room, and could watch the two figures 
by the piano as he talked—and did watch them, as if his words had 
been little more than a running commentary on that group. 

‘ Well,’ said Mark Chamney, ‘ what do you think of him ?’ 

‘ What can I think of him after so short an acquaintance, except 
that he is good-looking enough, and agreeable enough, and, I should 
think, conceited enough ?’ replied the doctor, with his dark watchful 
eyes upon the figure by the piano. 

‘ There you are wrong. He has no conceit; on the contrary, he 
has a deprecating way of talking about himself and his own ambi- 
tion which is very winning.’ 

‘ Only a novel form of conceit. The man who runs himself down 
is always a vain man. He is so assured of his own transcendent 
merits, that, out of mere condescension and good-nature, fo let him- 
self down to the level of the ruck, as it were, he pretends to think 
lightly of himself. I have seen that kind of conceit in my own pro- 
fession. And then you admit him to be ambitious ; ergo, he believes 
in himself.’ 

‘ His chances of success would be small if he didn’t.’ 

‘ And yet, I suppose, he is a sorry dauber ?’ 

‘No, indeed. I don’t pretend to be a judge ot such matters. 
A picture to me is a picture, so long as there’s plenty of colour 
about it. His struck me as rather bright and lively.’ 

‘ Bright and lively!’ said the doctor, with a shrug. ‘ Yes, I 
know the kind of picture ; the sort of thing that would make a good 
sign for an oil and colour shop. However, the young man is well 
enough in the abstract, Chamney, and I really don’t want to quarrel 
with you about him. Only, to my mind, he is out of place in this 
house.’ 

‘ How out of place ?’ 

‘ Your daughter is young and pretty—rather romantic, I fancy. 
He is good-looking and adventurous. Have you never speculated 
upon the possibility of their falling in love with each other ?’ 

‘ The very thing I have speculated upon; a thing I look-upon 
as almost inevitable.’ 

‘QO!’ said the doctor gravely, with a curious little droop of his 
flexible lower lip. ‘In that case I had better withdraw my objections.’ 

‘ On the contrary, you had better give me a friend’s advice with 
a friend’s candour.’ 

‘ And with the usual risk of giving mortal offence by my friendly 
truthfulness.’ 

‘ Now, look here, Ollivant,’ said Mr. Chamney, coming closer to 
the doctor. ‘Of course I know that you’re—well, say diabolically 
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clever—and that it’s only natural for you to crow over me now as 
you used to crow over-me when we were schoolboys, while I was 
fool enough to like you in spite of the crowing. But this business 
is one that touches my daughter, and in anything that concerns her 
interest I protest against being crowed over. You must give me 
your advice honestly, without chopping logic, as between man and 
man.’ 

‘As between man and man!’ repeated the doctor with a musing 
air. ‘I never quite caught the meaning of that phrase, though it 
always seems to stand for a good deal. Upon my word, Chamney, 
it appears to me that there is no room here for advice. You have 
set your heart on the match already; and the young lady,’ with his 
eyes always turned towards the piano, ‘ seems on the high-road to 
the same way of thinking.’ 

‘Do you see any reason for supposing he would not make her a 
good husband ?’ asked Chamney, coming straight to the point. ‘ He 
has sixty thousand pounds. I can give my girl about half as much; 
and he is a thoroughly good fellow.’ 

‘ An opinion you have arrived at after a fortnight’s acquaintance,’ 
said the doctor. 

‘Come, Chamney, I told you just now I want advice, not crowing.’ 

‘ What put this idea into your head ?’ 

‘Can you ask me that when you know my uncertain lease of 
life? What more natural than that I should want to see my dar- 
ling married before I die ; that I should like to know the man to 
whose keeping all her future life is to be given—all the long years 
which I shall not see; the years in which she will ripen into wo- 
manhood, and have children to love and honour her? I should like 
to know the father of her children, though I may never live to see 
them.’ 

‘Do you think a fortnight’s knowledge is enough ?” 

‘Am Ia fool? No, itis only an idea in embryo that I have 
trusted to you. I am not going to mortgage my darling’s future 
until I can see pretty clearly ahead. But I thought it only right to 
let you into the secret of my fancy; to let you see the young man, 
and form your own judgment of his character.’ 

‘I am not so keen a judge as to discover a man’s worth or 
worthlessness in a single evening. I should think your protégé 
somewhat shallow and frivolous; but then that does not matter 
much to a woman, who is apt to be shallow and frivolous herself.’ 

‘ That’s an old bachelor’s notion of women. Then you reserve 
your opinion, I suppose ?’ 

‘I reserve my opinion until I have seen a little more of your 
paragon.’ 
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Cuapter VI. 


‘The Devil and 
This fellow are so near, ’tis not yet known 
Which is the eviler angel,’ 


‘ Rather the ground that’s deep enough for graves, 
Rather the stream that’s strong enough for waves, 
Than the loose sandy drift, 
Whose shifting surface cherishes no seed 
Either of any flower or any weed, 
Which ever way it shift.’ 


Wirt a half-mile radius of Fitzroy-square there are streets 
which, although perhaps not absolutely disreputable—and it is not 
easy to know in London whether a street is disreputable or not— 
have a certain air of squalor, dispiriting to the mind of the wander- 
ing pedestrian or the cab-driven voyager who may happen to pass 
through them. Residents are doubtless unconscious of that de- 
pressing influence. ‘ Be it ever so humble,’ says the song, ‘ there’s 
no place like home ;’ and the scene which, to the passer-by, is sug- 
gestive of low spirits may, to the inhabitant of the spot, breathe 
only of shrimps and watercresses and the muffin-bell, and all the 
tender associations of the domestic hearth. 

Voysey-street was a street of this order; a broadish street, and 
with ample room and verge enough in the way of pavement, but 
purblind at one end, which only held communion with the outer 
world by a narrow isthmus of alley, where noisy children rioted alk 
day long, and drunken men and women bawled by night, and which 
possessed for its chief attractions an eel-pie house, and a pork- 
butcher popularly supposed, in the immediate neighbourhood, to 
purvey the finest pork in London. To eat spare-rib or griskin from 
Billet’s was to enjoy a feast which Roman emperors might have envied, 
in the opinion of Voysey-street and Cave-square round the corner. 

There was a court dressmaker in Voysey-street; a young person 
who exhibited stale fashion-plates and pink-tissue models of elabo- 
rate costumes in her window, and who made bonnets at half-a- 
crown, and dresses at four-and-sixpence, for the surrounding gentry, 
so that her connection with the Court must have been wholly a 
matter of imagination and door-plate. There was a chandler’s shop 
at each end, and another in the middle. Indeed, the Voysey- 
streeters seemed to live almost entirely upon chandlery, and to be 
curiously independent of butchers’ meat. There was a small shop 
for fish, of the dried and salted order, with occasionally a tub of 
bulky oysters, or a few limp-looking plaice, in the very hot weather, 
to be had a bargain. There was a newsvendor, who vended a variety 
of other articles, in the way of tobacco, small fancy goods, brandy- 
balls and jumbles, fireworks in the festive season of November, and 
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walking-sticks all the year round, and who retailed a good deal of 
information respecting the immediate neighbourhood gratis across 
his own counter. These, with: one more, a ladies’ wardrobe, were 
all the shops in Voysey-street ; the rest of the houses were as pri- 
vate as any house could be in which several families abounding in 
small children inhabited the various floors, whose lodgers, with furni- 
ture and without furniture, seemed to change with all the changes 
of the moon, whose front parlours were sometimes small academies 
for the instruction of youth, miscellaneous as to sex and age, whose 
back parlours sometimes sank as low as mangling. Perhaps one of 
the shabbiest of the houses in this region of depression and decay 
was that whose parlour-windows exhibited the flabby stock-in-trade 
of a ladies’ wardrobe. It is curious to observe the air of squalor and 
disreputability which pervades cast-off garments thus exposed for 
sale ; as though the mere fact of repudiation debased the things, 
like a son or daughter turned out of doors. There is a hang-dog 
aspect about that sealskin jacket, which whispers of midnight wan- 
derings and unholy lurkings at street-corners; an air half dejec- 
tion, half indifference, marks that black-lace bonnet, with its garland 
of tumbled rosebuds and bent front. Very difficult is it to imagine 
fresh and fair girlhood in that crumpled pink tarlatane or waving that 
broken fan. And that plum-coloured satin, gorgeous in its decay— 
who could believe that it was ever the garb of respectable matron- 
hood? There are wine splashes on the skirt that tell of nocturnal 
revels, mirth too wild for gladness. The chance pedestrian glances 
at the window and hurries by with a shudder. Those tawdry gar- 
ments hanging limply behind the dingy windows look to him like 
ghosts of the unhallowed dead. 

Not thus meanly, however, thought Mrs. Gurner, the proprie- 
tress of the ladies’ wardrobe, of that avocation which she had chosen 
for the support of her declining years. To her mind it was a pur- 
suit at once honourable and genteel. On the gentility she dwelt with 
peculiar fondness. There was no counter, she remarked, and there 
were no weights and scales; none of the paraphernalia of plebeian 
trades. Plebeian trades—chandlery, shellfish, sweetstuff, and the 
like—might be brisker; but they were inherently obnoxious to the 
mind of a bred-and-born lady, as compared with the exchange and 
barter of second-hand garments. That species of commerce was in a 
manner professional. You did not even ticket your goods, but specu- 
lated your price according to the appearance or disposition—as in- 
dicated by physiognomy and manner—of your customer. It was a 
matter, Mrs. Gurner observed, of private ‘ contact.’ 

Mrs. Gurner’s years had been declining for a considerable time, 
or rather had declined to a certain point, and there abided stationary. 
She had been faded and elderly when she first came to Voysey- 
street, nineteen years ago. She was faded and elderly still. It was 
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believed in the neighbourhood that she had worn the same cap 
throughout that period—a structure of rusty black lace adorned with 
roses ; but this was not strictly true. The substructure was possibly 
the same, but the flowers had bloomed and faded with the changing 
years ; only never being new or clean, the change had not been no- 
ticeable. 

‘I suppose it’s only natural that, having plenty of handsome 
clothes always at my command, I shouldn’t care about ’em,’ said 
Mrs. Gurner, in her low-spirited way ; ‘ anyhow, I don’t. I should 
scarcely take five shillings’ value off that plum-coloured satin if I was 
to wear it a month. Threepennorth of benzine would bring it round 
again from any harm I should do it. But I don’t feel the tempta- 
tion. Give me my old black silk; I always feel the lady in it.’ 

A curious psychological fact this, tending to prove that an indi- 
vidual’s inner consciousness may present to him an image widely 
different from that outward form which he wears before the eyes of 
his fellow-men. Mrs. Gurner, in the decomposed remains of a black- 
silk dress—a garment which was at once greasy, rusty, and ofa dull 
greenish hue that suggested mouldiness, worn at the elbows, split 
under the arms, frayed at the cuffs, and ragged at the hem—may 
have felt a lady, but she certainly did not look one. But a black- 
silk gown in Voysey-street had a certain permanent value, indepen- 
dent of actual wear and tear; and as a man receiving the Order of 
the Bath writes himself K.C.B. or C.B. ever afterwards, so in Voysey- 
street a lady wearing black-silk raiment at once and for ever 
established her claim to gentility. 

Mrs. Gurner, though she was given to speak of herself, in rela- 
tion to rent and water-rate, as a lone female, was not positively 
alone in the world. Her son and her son’s daughter shared her 
humble abode. The son pretended to do a good deal—he was a 
genius in his way, and esteemed himself, in a large measure, inde- 
pendent of the trammels that confine the footsteps of ordinary man- 
kind—and succeeded in doing very little. He did, however, contribute 
to the expenses of the establishment in a spasmodic manner; or 
the establishment must inevitably have suffered that complete col- 
lapse with which it was periodically threatened by landlord and tax- 
gatherer. For it is not to be supposed that the profits arising out 
of the exchange and barter of ten pounds’ worth of second-hand soft- 
goods could have paid for the shelter, food, and clothing of three 
full-grown persons. 

Jarred’s daughter helped her grandmother in the business and 
housework, waited on the lodgers, ran of errands, did whatever 
cleaning may have been done where everything seemed always dirty, 
and endured not a little reproof of a low-spirited kind, which the 
girl herself described as ‘ nagging,’ from her elderly relative. The 
elderly relative ‘ took the lead,’ as she called it, in the business, and 
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cooked the viands for the family table; a work of extreme care and 
nicety, for it is curious to observe that people whose food is ofa 
limited or even fortuitous character, mysterious as the provender 
which the ravens brought to the prophet, are apt to be extremely 
particular about the cooking thereof. Jarred was as keen an epicure 
in his way as any gourmet at the clubs. 

That apartment which, in a more conventional state of society, 
would have been called the drawing-room, but which in Voysey- 
street was always speken of as the first-floor front, was held sacred 
to the uses of Mr. Jarred Gurner. It was the most important room 
in the house and the best letting, as Mrs. Gurner said, with her 
chronic sigh, and to relinquish it to Jarred was to relinquish a 
reliable source of income. But Jarred’s avocations required a north 
light, and the first-floor front faced the north—nay, more, had a 
central window, which had been extended to the ceiling for the con- 
venience of some artistic resident in days gone by, before Voysey- 
street had sunk below the artistic level. 

Jarred was an artist, and the tall window suited him to a nicety. 
He was a professor of the art of doctoring pictures and of doctoring 
violins, and wonderful were his ways in both arts, but most espe- 
cially in the latter, which is an intricate and mysterious process 
approaching conjuration ; since, by the application of certain var- 
nishes and a smoky chimney, Jarred could sometimes convert the 
most commonplace of fiddles into an Amati or a Guanerius. He 
conjured a little with the pictures, too, as well as with the fiddles, 
and could transmute the handiwork of any out-at-elbows dauber in 
his neighbourhood into a genuine Teniers or Oestade, a Rubens or 
Vandyke, to suit the turn of the market. 

Half the pictures in Wardour-street had been through Jarred’s 
hands. The simpering, bare-shouldered, flaxen-ringleted beauties 
of the Lely school,—he knew them to the turn of their little fingers, 
the pattern of their lace tuckers ; had sat staring at them meditatively 
many a night as he smoked his black-muzzled pipe, and wafted the to- 
bacco-clouds across their vapid smiling faces, while he calculated the 
odds on an outsider or reviewed the performances of an established 
favourite. Jarred had various strings to his bow. He did a little in 
the stock-jobbing way now and then—of course in the pettiest form 
—took shares in new joint-stock speculations and sold them again, 
or failed to take them up and defied the directors, since it would 
have been throwing good money after bad to set the mighty engines 
of law to work with a view to making Mr. Gurner keep his en- 
gagements. He had put his hand to almost everything, as he used 
to boast in his playful way, ‘from pitch-and-toss to manslaughter.’ 
He had even done a little in the private-detective line, and although 
a mere outsider, had been acknowledged by some of the master 
minds in that noble profession to be good at following up a trail. 
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He was a broad-shouldered, strongly-built man, with something 
of a gipsy look in his swarthy face and glittering black eyes— 
small eyes, but with an unusual brightness that made them strik- 
ing. Perhaps his gipsy life had given that cast to his features ; 
that reckless, dare-devil turn to eye and lip, and even the crisp 
wave of his coarse black hair. You could have expected to meet 
him on a country common, with gold rings in his ears and a 
hawker’s box upon his back, seeking whom he might devour. There 
was something gipsyish in his way of living even in Voysey-street, 
and yet not social—a solitary Bohemian this, who liked best to 
take his meal by himself, at the snuggest corner of his hearth, in 
his one comfortable chair, and to sit alone and smoke and scheme 
afterwards. The women of his household were a bore to him. The 
wretched little room down-stairs, where they lived, and slept, and 
cooked, and ate,—the miserable make-believe parlour behind the shop, 
in which the bed by night vainly essayed to pass for a. cheffonier by 
day,—was rarely honoured by his presence, and when his mother or 
his daughter came to his room, they knocked at the door in all hu- 
mility before presuming to enter. Only when Jarred was in an espe- 
cially good humour, when things had gone well with him in the 
City or in the betting-ring, when he had planted an Amati or a 
Rubens, did he deign to eat his supper with his kindred in the 
stuffy little chamber below stairs. Then his soul would expand over 
sprats or fried tripe, and he would tell them his schemes or impart 
his indignation against that destiny which had not provided him 
with unlimited capital. 

‘I could do anything with capital!’ he would declare. ‘ Give 
me a thousand pounds for my fulerum, and I would die the equal of 
Rothschild.’ 

His daughter used to sit with her elbows on the table, although 
severely admonished thereupon by her grandmother, who never 
forgot to be genteel, and gaze open-mouthed and open-eyed upon 
her father. 

He had contrived to instil into her youthful mind the pro- 
foundest belief in his genius, even without taking any pains to effect 
that end; for his wild talk of his own talents, and the things he 
ought to have done and would yet do, when Fate should cease her 
opposition, was for the greater part mere soliloquy, or the letting- 
off of the superfluous steam which a lively imagination and an extra 
pint of sixpenny ale will engender in the human mind. 

Louisa Gurner believed implicitly in her father, and lived in a 
chronic state of anger against society at large for its neglect and ill- 
usage of him. It seemed a hard world in which such a man as 
Jarred Gurner could not have place and power, carriages and horses, 
a fine house to liye in, costly raiment, and the fat of the land for 
his daily provender. There must be some cog-wheel loose, some 
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endless web out of gear, in the machinery of a universe in which 
Jarred had to wear shabby boots and eat scanty dinners. This feel- 
ing, fostered by the father’s wild talk, had grown with Louisa’s 
growth, and now found expression in a lurking discontent which 
pervaded the girl’s nature, and was even visible in her handsome 
young face; a delicate likeness of the father’s, the eyes larger and 
softer of hue, the mouth smaller and more refined in form, but 
the same dark skin and wavy black hair, the same half-gipsy look, 
the same defiant pride in every lineament. As the beauty of fallen 
angels was the beauty of Louisa Gurner ; a fairness in which even 
admiring eyes found something akin to the diabolical. Yet, as 
Mr. Gurner was wont to observe in moments of good-humour, 
‘Loo was not half a bad girl.’ Neither selfishness nor vanity 
found a congenial soil in the flower-gardens of Voysey-street. 
Other vices might spring up there and thrive apace ; but for these 
delicate flowers of evil there was but scanty nutriment. Louisa, 
having never known what it was to find her inclinations studied or 
her desires ministered to, had resigned herself, even before she 
turned up her back hair and lengthened the skirts of her shabby 
gowns with advancing womanhood, to take life as she found it. It 
was her lot to accept the offal as her share of the sacrifice, to sit in 
the most uncomfortable chair, sleep on the veriest edge of her grand- 
mother’s bed, get up the earliest in the house and go to bed the latest, 
run on errands in wet weather, wear her shoes long after they had 
ceased to be any particular use as a protection for her feet, eat the 
tail ends of mutton-chops and the gristly trimmings of the steak, 
and very often to find the guerdon of her daily sacrifice in a jobation 
from her father, larded with an oath or two, or an hour or so of 
intermittent nagging from her grandmother. 

A hard life, and Loo knew it—knew, too, that she was hand- 
somer than her neighbours, and sharper of intellect. Her glass— 
a sorry mirror for beauty, with the quicksilver worn off the back in 
blotches, like a skin disease—told her that there was more of life and 
colour in her face than in the common run of faces, all more or less 
pinched and pallid and aged by premature cares, that belonged to 
the young women of Voysey-street. Nor was she often in the 
streets for a quarter of an hour without hearing some outspoken 
compliment to her good looks. But this knowledge inspired no 
vanity. What was the use of good looks without fine dress and a 
carriage ? 

‘I think I'd as lief be ugly,’ she said to herself, ‘ or liefer, for 
then I shouldn’t be bothered or insulted when I’m out on an errand.’ 

One solitary pleasure brightened this joyless life. When Jarred’s 
temper had been sweetened by the prospering of some scheme, or 
the success of some experiment in the doctoring line, he would 
suffer his daughter to bring her needlework up to his room and sit 
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there while he smoked, or varnished, as the case might be. She 
had her favourite corner by the fire in winter—Jarred always kept a 
good fire, however pinched might be the handful of coals in the 
shrunken grate below—her favourite seat on the window-ledge in 
summer, half in the room and half out of it. But only too rare 
were those brief glimpses of bliss, for, as it has been already re- 
marked, Jarred kept his womankind at a distance, and Louisa’s 
evenings were usually spent in a depressing duologue with her 
grandmother, whose conversation was at best a prolonged monody 
upon one perpetual theme—the hardness of life for the race of 
Gurner. 

On this wet winter’s night, less than a week after the little 
dinner in Fitzroy-square, Louisa has been allowed to bring her work 
up to Jarred’s room, a worsted sock of her father’s which she cobbles 
laboriously. It is the only work sbe is ever seen to accomplish, and it 
seems, to the casual observer, always the same sock, the same yawning 
gulf sundering sole from heel, the same dilapidation at the toe; but 
she plods on mechanically, and makes no moan. Not that Louisa is 
fond of needlework. ‘There never was such a poor hand as our 
Loo at her needle,’ says Mrs. Gurner, when she holds forth upon 
her niece’s imperfections. Loo has a passion for novel-reading and 
for music—will sit upon the ground or the fender, a slatternly 
crouching figure, for hours together, if only let alone so long, por- 
ing over a tattered romance, or will steal up to her father’s room 
when he is abroad to pick out tunes, or accompany her snatches of 
song on the battered old piano that lurks—a convenient shelf for 
empty pewter pots, clay pipes, boots that want mending, and old 
newspapers—in one corner of the room. She is not voiceless, Loo, 
but has a powerful undisciplined contralto, which is the very oppo- 
site of Flora Chamney’s clear carol. Nor is she quite as ignorant 
as the majority of young women in Voysey-street, though she has 
graduated only in the Voysey-street academies. She has managed 
to pick up some shreds and patches of education from her father— 
enough, at least, to teach her the sordid misery of her existence, and 
the bare fact that there is a higher kind of life somewhere beyond 
the regions of Voysey-street. She has learned to be angry with 
destiny for casting her Jot in this back slum, and is in this respect 
unlike the aborigines, who talk as if Voysey-street were the world, 
and round the corner the edge of another universe which they have no 
desire to penetrate. There are dwellers in Voysey-street who hardly 
know what it is to turn that corner in all the days of their life. 
Their ambitions and desires are all bounded by Voysey-street, and 
the court where the celebrated pork-butcher turns his sausage- 
machine. If they grew rich—a contingency remote to the verge of 
impossibility—they would make no eager rush to Prince’s-gate or 
Park-lane. They would only riot in the luxuries of Voysey-street ; 
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sup continually upon tender pigling, wallow in the humbler varieties 
of shellfish ; go to a theatre now and then, perhaps, or even take 
an eight-hour view of ocean; but only to come back with hearts 
more fondly turned to Voysey-street. This is the condition of mind 
proper to Voysey-street—simple as the soul of the Hawaian savage, 
whose breadfruit groves and coral-bound bays are all he knows of 
land or sea; but education had removed Louisa from this Arcadian 
simplicity, and to her vitiated mind Voysey-street was hateful. 

She sat upon her favourite corner of the fender on this par- 
ticular evening, sometimes darning assiduously, and sometimes 
stopping, with her sock-clad arm stretched lazily across her lap, to 
stare at the fire and meditate, a slovenly figure, with dark hair loose 
about its brow, clad in a worn stuff gown, whose original colour had 
been disguised by dirt until it had as much depth of tone as one of 
Jarred’s sham Rembrandts. 

A slatternly figure, but somewhat picturesque withal, needing 
but transference to a background of Spanish posada to be as fine a 
piece of colour as a picture by John Philip. 

She wore a little scarlet handkerchief round her throat, which 
made a patch of brightness against that deeper tone, and her dark 
eyes reflected the firelight ; a picturesque light, which brightened the 
pale olive skin, flickered on the full red lips, set firmly in a thought- 
ful mould wherein there was a shade of melancholy too much for 
youth, even in Voysey-street. Jarred—smoking his pipe in luxu- 
rious idleness, after a couple of hours’ gluing and varnishing, which 
he called a hard day’s work—was content that his only child should 
sit and stare at his fire, but was in no humour for talk, and was 
not going to put himself out of the way for her amusement. 

‘ What’s for supper ?’ he asked anon, pausing to refill his pipe. 

‘I think it’s tripe, father.’ 

‘Think! You oughtn’t to think about a fact. It is or it isn’t 
tripe. You can’t think about it.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, father,’ the girl answered meckly ; ‘it is 
tripe. I fetched it myself.’ 

‘Then I hope you fetched it double, with plenty of fat; that 
thin stuff your grandmother gives me sometimes is no better than 
stewed washleather. Hark! there’s the street-door bell. Who can 
that be to-night ?’ 

‘Some one for grandmother, perhaps,’ speculated the girl. 

‘ Very likely.’ 

But Mr. Gurner bestirred himself nevertheless, put away a dis- 
sected violin in a convenient drawer, flung a cloth over an ancient- 
looking Holy Family born three weeks ago, and attaining premature 
age as in a hotbed or forcing-house; and having assured himself that 
his room was fit for the reception of a visitor, went back to his chair. 

‘ See who it is, Loo,’ he said. 
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But before the girl could stir, the question was answered by the 
approach of a familiar footstep, which came lightly and swiftly up 
the stair, while a tenor voice, at its fullest pitch, sang the opening 
bars of ‘ La mia letizia.’ 

‘It’s Mr. Leyburne, father.’ 

‘Yes, and I haven’t touched that Dutch interior of his,’ said 
Jarred, with a glance towards a corner where three or four frameless 
canvases were piled against the wall. 

It was Mr. Leyburne, resplendent in his velvet coat, and with 
a lighted cigar between his finger tips, who came into the room still 
singing, in the primo-tenore manner, all diminuendo and crescendo, 
and anon, having finished his final phrase, saluted the restorer with 
@ familiar nod. 

‘Well, my revered renovator, have you been baptising a fiddle 
with the baptism of copal and mastich, or elaborating a Raffaelle ? 
How do you do, Miss Gurner? You haven’t touched that little bit 
I brought you, I suppose, Gurner?’ with a rapid survey of the dimly- 
lighted room—Jarred had turned down the gas when he left off work. 
‘Rather a tidy little bit, I flatter myself, and, unless I’m vastly 
deceived, a genuine Jan Steen.’ 

‘You wouldn’t be likely to be deceived,’ said Jarred, with his 
plausible gipsy smile. ‘It isn’t to be supposed you'd be taken in like 
some of our City customers—stockbroking gentlemen, who set up 
their villas at Tulse Hill and Clapham, with vineries and pineries, 
and so on, and want genuine Titians and Veroneses at five pound 
per square foot.’ 

‘Well, no, I am a little better judge than your City swell, I 
hope. Still any fellow may be taken in. But I think there’s some- 
thing good in that Dutch bit. I got it of a dealer in Long Acre; had 
a couple of brand-new blue-and-green landscapes in the middle of his 
window, and the Jan Steen in a corner, poked away anyhow behind 
some jimerack Dresden china. ‘‘ What do you want for that little 
brown bit?” saidI. ‘‘ Seven pound ten,” said he. ‘‘ Give you five,”’ said 
I. ‘‘Frame’s worth the money,” says he, which, by the bye, is the 
inevitable remark of a dealer if you offer him a price for his picture. 
‘‘T’ll give you five, and toss you for the difference,” says I. Dealer 
wouldn’t—wished him good-morning—changed his mind and would. 
Tossed him for the two ten, and won the toss. And I believe he 
was glad to get the fiver. Turn up your gas, Gurner, and let’s 
have another look at it.’ 

Since his accession of fortune Mr. Leyburne had amused himself 
by turning collector in a small way, and had lined the walls of his 
lodgings with those treasures of art which he had amassed in the 
course of his peregrinations, and the greater number whereof he had 
intrusted to Jarred to clean and varnish. But he had not gone 
wildly to work, being a prudent young fellow enough in spite of his 
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light-hearted gaiety, and not one of those young men to whom being 
left a fortune means ultimate ruin. He found a good deal of spend- 
ing in three or four hundred pounds, and his chief delight was 
derived from the picking up of various canvases in out-of-the-way 
corners, every one of which, in its brief span of novelty, he implicitly 
believed in as an original. 

Jarred knew Mr. Leyburne’s ways, and as every picture which 
passed through Jarred’s hands was worth a matter of thirty shillings 
to him, it may be supposed that he prophesied smooth things about 
these works of art, and only threw in a doubt or a rough word here 
and there to prove his frankness and loyalty. 

The gas was turned up to its fullest—a couple of strong flaring 
jets, unshaded by globe or chimney—and Mr. Gurner brought the 
little picture and placed it on a dilapidated easel exactly under the 
light, while Walter Leyburne and Loo put their heads close together 
to peer into it. The girl had been half brought up on pictures, as it 
were, and had a mechanical knowledge of the various masters—that a 
brown-faced Madonna was a Murillo; a pallid or bluish-complexioned 
saint or saintess likely to be a Guido, especially if with saucer- 
shaped upward-gazing eyes; that sheep were never painted by any- 
body but Ommeganek ; that dark inscrutable pictures relieved by dabs 
of the palette knife here and there were Salvator Rosas ; and so on, 
and so on, through the whole catalogue of art. The Jan Steen 
was the usual kind of thing—an old woman peeling vegetables, and 
another old woman looking at her; still life, a brass pipkin or two, a 
bottle and glass on the table, a half-open door with glimpse of inner 
room. 

‘To my mind,’ said Walter, gazing at his picture with the fond- 
ness of a discoverer, as Cortez may have gazed at the Pacific or 
Columbus on the coast of America, ‘ there’s no question about that. 
If I were hard up to-morrow, I shouldn’t be afraid of offering that 
picture to the National-Gallery fellows. It’s worth seven hundred 
and fifty pounds or it’s worth nothing.’ 

‘I shouldn’t be surprised if it were,’ said Jarred ; and then they 
both went into the picture technically, and discussed its merits in 
minutest detail. 

‘It’s the detail in these things that constitutes their charm, you 
see,’ said Walter Leyburne; ‘ there’s nothing beautiful in an old 
woman peeling onions per se.’ 

‘No,’ replied Jarred; ‘if I were a millionaire like you, I shouldn’t 
go in for old women—no, not if they were Jan Steens, or Ostades, 
or Brauwers. I'd hang my walls with beauty. There’s that Guido, 
for instance—that’s a picture you ought to have. I don’t say so 
because I’ve got it to sell. I only wish I was rich enough to hang 
it up over that mantelpiece. I should sit and gaze at it by the 
hour together, and feel myself a better man for looking at it.’ 
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Jarred said this with a glance at a large picture in the corner— 
a bluish-complexioned Magdalen gazing upward, from a background 
of purple sky, a masterpiece which he had vainly endeavoured to dis- 
pose of for a long time. 

‘I don’t like large pictures, Gurner, and that Guido of yours is 
a duffer. Sell her to one of your City men by the square foot. 
She’d do uncommonly well between the windows in a Russell-square 
dining-room.’ 

Louisa withdrew to her corner by the fire, but not to her 
favourite seat on the fender, nor yet to the resumption of her darn- 
ing. She sat watching the visitor as he paced up and down the 
room, smoking his cigar. There was little need for punctilio in this 
respect, since the atmosphere of Mr. Gurner’s sanctum was at all 
times heavily charged with tobacco. Walter took the cigar from his 
lips every now and then to talk of art, in a wilder way than he had ever 
talked to his friends in Fitzroy-square, and with something less of 
modesty. Here indeed, in a chamber as it were sacred to the 
inner mysteries of art, his soul expanded, his countenance glowed 
with a noble fire, or a light which at least seemed noble to Louisa. 
He talked of himself, the things he meant to do in the future, 
measured himself boldly against the men who had succeeded, and 
declared his ability to match or surpass their work in the days to 
come. His wildest talk, however, seemed hardly the boastful 
utterance of a shallow vanity, but rather the bold defiance which a 
mind conscious of latent strength hurls in the teeth of destiny. 

‘They may snub me to-day, Gurner,’ he said, ‘ but they shall 
change their note before I have done with them. Time and work, 
that’s the motto for a man who wants to succeed, isn’t it, old fellow ?’ 

‘ Time and work,’ repeated Jarred, to oblige his patron ; but had 
he been asked for his own specific he would more likely have said, 
‘Time and varnish.’ 

The young man had been stung by the rejection of a small 
picture in one of the winter exhibitions. Even the consciousness 
of sixty thousand pounds in the Funds afforded no healing balm for 
that wound. It was only by a little self-assertion, by wild rhap- 
sodies about honest work and future success, that he could find a 
balsam for his pain. He stopped suddenly, in the middle of a 
tirade, flung away the end of his cigar, and burst out laughing—at 
himself—in the frankest, pleasantest way possible. 

‘What a fool I am!’ he exclaimed. ‘ What a consummate jack- 
anapes you must think me, Miss Gurner! Only when a fellow gives 
one a slap in the face like that—a fellow one can’t hit again, you 
see—the only way one can let the steam off is in talk. I daresay 
the fellows who rejected my picture—you’ve seen it, Gurner: 
‘“‘ Werter’s first Meeting with Charlotte’—were right enough. I 
shall think it a daub myself in a month’s time, I’ve no doubt. I 
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generally do. But if there’s any stuff in me, I won’t have it trodden 
out of me, eh, Gurner ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t give the snap of my finger for the opinion of all the 
hanging committees in London,’ said Mr. Gurner, with supreme con- 
tempt. ‘ Prejudice and self-interest and convenience are the three 
judges that sit upon your pictures. That ‘‘ Werter and Charlotte” 
was a gem—full of beauty and expression—the still life admirable 
—the modelling—well, there are not many young men in the Aca- 
demy who could touch you there.’ 

‘Don’t say another word about it,’ protested Walter, gratified 
notwithstanding. ‘I am a selfish fool to come here and prose 
about myself and my disappointments. I hope you'll forgive me, 
Miss Gurner,’ he added, with that natural graciousness which dis- 
tinguished him when he spoke to women. 

‘I like to hear you talk about yourself,’ the girl answered 
naively. 

‘Do you? That’s very good. I fear I must be an insufferable 
bore. But then you’re fond of pictures, I know, and can take an 
interest even in a struggling painter.’ 

‘ A struggling painter with a fortune at his back!’ cried Jarred. 
‘ That’s what I call a rum start.’ 

‘Now look here, Gurner. I’m not going to say I don’t value 
money, for Ido. I saw too much of poverty in my childhood— 
genteel poverty, you know, which is the worst of all—not to value 
good fortune. But I verily believe I could surrender all the money 
my uncle left me without a sigh, and begin life again a friendless lad 
in the streets of London, if I could paint like Etty or John Philip.’ 

He kept his word, and spoke of his own struggles no more that 
evening, though he stayed late, and talked of art in the abstract a 
good deal, while Loo sat by and listened, and forgot for a little while 
that life meant only Voysey-street. He was very far away from 
her life, this noble young painter ; but such an evening as this was 
an oasis in the desert of her sordid existence, and she rejoiced in 
the cool verdure, and quenched her thirst at the limpid stream, and 
put away all thought of to-morrow’s waking, when there would be 
nothing left but sand and barrenness. 

There was a warmth and earnestness in Walter Leyburne’s talk 
at all times which made him almost eloquent, and though, perhaps, 
there might be little positively new in his ideas, he was so different 
from the conventional young man who believes in nothing but bore- 
dom, that he at least appeared original. His hair, his eyes, his 
gestures, were all brightness and vivacity. He was a creature all 
life and variety—depressed one minute, elated the next, changing 
with a hundred shifting shades of feeling. 

‘Upon my word, Gurner, there is something extraordinary in this 
queer old room of yours. I always enjoy myself here ; I suppose it’s 
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because you let. me talk so much. I came out to-night in a fit of 
despair—the black dog had me in his grip—and I have talked my- 
self into good spirits. Or perhaps it is your influence, Miss Gurner,’ 
with a friendly little look at poor Loo, a friendly glance that shot 
straight to her heart. Can a girl of eighteen exist without admir- 
ing something? and, after her father, Walter Leyburne was the sole 
object Louisa had to admire. 

‘I shouldn’t think her influence went for much,’ said Jarred 
moodily, ‘ considering that she sits there like a log, and never opens 
her mouth.’ 

The girl coloured high at the reproof. 

‘TI suppose it’s nature’s fault if I’m stupid,’ she said; ‘so you 
needn’t throw that in my teeth, father; and I don’t see that it’s my 
fault if I’m ignorant. I’d have been glad enough to learn if any 
one would have taken the trouble to teach me.’ 

This was true enough. She had besought her father, even with 
tears, to help her a little out of his vast storehouse of knowledge ; 
but Jarred was too lazy even to impart the little he knew. 

‘I must protest against any insulting comparison between Miss 
Gurner and a log,’ cried Walter eagerly. ‘It is one thing to be 
silent—another thing to be a log. Now Miss Gurner is an admir- 
able listener. I don’t believe I should have rambled on half as 
long if it hadn’t been for her delightful listening. She has a rapt 
look which inspires one—the lips a little parted, like a statue of 
Wonder. I wish you would let me—I wish Miss Gurner would let 
me paint her in one of my pictures. I have an idea for something 
better than Charlotte and Werter—a subject from Boccaccio, or 
something in that way. May I paint you, Miss Gurner ?’ 

‘She’ll let you fast enough,’ grumbled Jarred. ‘She has no- 
thing else to do. But I don’t know whether her grandmother 
would like it. She’s precious particular in her noticns, is the old 
lady—can’t forget that she was brought up to something better 
than buying and selling second-hand rags.’ 

It was as well to make a favour of the business, but Jarred, 
good easy man, had not the faintest objection. What if his girl— 
who was certainly a good deal better-looking than the ruck of girls— 
should captivate this young fellow, with his sixty thousand pounds? 
There'd be a stroke of luck. It was hardly likely, though. The girl’s 
surroundings were too much against her, and the young men of the 
present day are so cool-headed and cool-hearted, so keenly alive to their 
own interests. No, it was scarcely within the range of possibility, 
thought Jarred, looking at his daughter’s untidy hair, worn gown, 
and listless attitude. _He was almost sorry he had not taken a little 
more pains with her. If a worn-out old violin, bought from a 
fiddler in an orchestra, can, by much labour and artful manipulation, 
be doctored into the semblance of a Straduarius, why should not a 
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girl like that have some capability in her that might be worth culti- 
vation ? But it was too late now; the chance was gone. There the 
girl was, unkempt, untaught, uncared for—a weed instead of a 
flower. No one but an idiot could imagine that she would have 
power to charm such a man as Walter Leyburne. 

‘Leave me to talk over the old lady,’ said Walter. ‘I have 
set my heart upon putting your daughter into my next picture.’ 

The girl brightened and blushed, but said nothing. This was 
a kind of praise, but, O, so different from the insulting compliments 
that had been muttered in her ear by wandering strangers as they 
passed her in the street. 

The painter had been struck by a sudden notion that there was 
something original in the girl’s face—something more than the 
mere pink-and-white prettiness which he could have for his model 
any day for eighteenpence an hour; something striking ; something 
which—if he could only represent it faithfully—would make people 
stop before his canvas and exclaim, ‘ There’s a curious picture !’ 

‘ By Jove, I’ve hit it!’ eried the painter, in a sudden rapture. 
‘ That for Boccaccio!’ snapping his fingers contemptuously. ‘I'll 
paint her as Lamia.’ 

‘Lamia!’ echoed Louisa wonderingly. 

‘Who may she be when she’s at home?’ asked Mr. Gurner. 

‘ Keats’s Lamia, the mysterious serpent-woman ;’ and then he 
spouted those wondrous lines : 


‘** She was a Gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue ; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barr’d ; 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— 
So rainbow-sided, touch’d with miseries, 

She seem’d at once some penanced lady elf, 
Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self.”’’ 


‘I’ve no objection,’ said Jarred, ‘ provided you paint her here. 
You can bring your traps, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ answered Walter; ‘I shouldn’t dream of troubling 
Miss Gurner to come to my rooms;’ with as deferential an air as if 
Miss Gurner had been the daughter of a duke, who could be no more 
moved from her particular sphere than the stars from their orbits. 

So the business was settled, Walter pledging himself to van- 
quish any genteel prejudice on the part of Mrs. Gurner, and the 
young man began to pace the room, talking of his picture. It was 
to be a bishop’s half-length; none of your cabinet pictures, all finish 
and namby-pambyism, but a life-size figure, the very woman as she 
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stood before him to-night, with those dark grand eyes, that ivory 
paleness of cheek and brow, those full crimson lips with their perfect 
curve, that loose shadowy hair—the very woman, only glorified by his 
art. By such a picture as this he might spring at one sudden bound 
into the arms of Fame. The world should find out that he had stuff 
in him—that he was not a mere amateur, a dabbler in art, serene 
in the security of ahandsome income. No, Lamia should make him. 

Lamia, or her representative, slipped from the room presently, 
unobserved, to ‘see to’ the supper, or, in other words, fetch the 
beer from a neighbouring tavern, lay the cloth, dish the potatoes, 
and submit to a good deal of mild nagging from her grandmother. 

‘I may toil and slave as much as I please,’ wailed that victim 
of untoward fate, ‘ watching the tripe till my eyes ache, to keep it 
off the boil, but you can take your pleasure up-stairs, carrying-on 
with that young man, I make no doubt.’ 

‘I don’t know what you call carrying-on, grandma,’ muttered 
the girl, in a low dull voice that might mean resignation or indiffer- 
ence; ‘I haven’t spoke half a dozen words to him, and I can’t 
see much carrying-on in that.’ 

‘If he hadn’t been there, I suppose you’d have come down-stairs 
to help me with the tripe.’ 

‘I didn’t think there was much help wanted. I peeled the onions 
and fetched the milk before I went up.’ 

‘ You wouldn’t have stayed up there quite so long for your father.’ 

‘ Yes, I would,’ answered the girl boldly, making a little unne- 
cessary clatter with the knives and forks she was arranging on the 
shrunken tablecloth, of more than doubtful purity; ‘I always like to 
be with father. He may swear sometimes, but he doesn’t nag.’ 

The matron refrained from any direct notice of this shot. 

‘ Ah!’ she said, with a plaintive sigh, ‘the Gurners were always 
ungrateful. It’s in the blood, I suppose. There’s your father. I may 
toil and moii for him from before there’s a shop open in the street 
till hours after the last of ’em has shut, and not get a thank you, 
or a civil word, if he’s in one of his tempers. There’s my daughter 
Mary went off to the other end of the world directly our family 
troubles came, and left her mother to face them alone.’ 

‘ Aunt Mary wanted to take you to Australia with her, grandma. 
I’ve heard you say so twenty times over,’ expostulated Loo, putting 
down the mustard with an mdignant dab. 

‘Wanted me to go!’ wailed the dame; ‘a pretty want, indeed, 
when she knew that going to Margate by water was a trial beyond 
my strength.’ 

‘ You might have got over a little sea-sickness, I should think, to 
get away from England, after—after what you’ve told me,’ said Loo. 
‘I’m sure I’d have gone, and gladly, though I'd had to go through 
fire as well as water, if I'd happened to be born in those days.’ 
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‘ You!’ cried the elder lady contemptuously ; ‘ you’re made of 
a finer clay than a Shrubson, I daresay.’ Shrubson was Mrs. Gur- 
ner’s maiden name. 

‘T’ve got my feelings,’ answered Loo, setting down the bread 
with a bang; ‘ even the life we live can’t quite stifle them. Hark, 
here comes father—and—Mr. Leyburne.’ 

She gave a hurried glance at the dim old looking-glass over the 
chimneypiece, and saw her angry face and tumbled hair with an 
angry feeling in her breast. Paint her—a creature like her—whose 
odious surroundings seemed to be reflected in her face? Yes, paint 
her, for some vile character, no doubt. The serpent-woman, he 
had said—something frightful, revolting. Her sharp white teeth 
clenched her under-lip angrily at the thought. And she had been fool 
enough, at first, to feel flattered by the idea that he could trouble 
himself to make a likeness of her. There was a little pause at the 
parlour door. Yes, Mr. Leyburne was coming in. She took a 
hurried survey of the room; so small, so crammed with furniture, so 
untidy ; the too-obvious press-bedstead, a heap of her grandmother’s 
garments huddled indiscriminately in a decrepit old arm-chair, of a 
fashion so lost in the gloom of ages, that Noah might have carried 
such an one into the ark for the accommodation of Mrs. Noah. 

‘ Come in and sit down,’ urged Jarred at the door. ‘ What’s your 
hurry ?” 

The painter looked into the room doubtfully. It was not a nice 
room, but there was his Lamia, busy with a saucepan of potatoes. 
Should he go back to his own rooms and think-out his new picture 
with the aid of a solitary cigar, or should he stop and talk to Jarred 
Gurner while that versatile genius ate his supper? Jarred was an in- 
telligent companion ; there were always some stray grains of corn to be 
winnowed out of that chaff which formed the staple of his discourse. 

‘ What’s your hurry?’ repeated Jarred. ‘ You young fellows 
are always going to the Albion for tripe suppers. Why can’t you 
sit down and eat your supper with us? The old lady there is a first- 
rate hand at stewed tripe.’ 

Mr. Leyburne acknowledged a slight weakness for tripe, but 
tripe at the Albion—clean table-linen, spotless glass and china— 
was one thing; the same dish in this stuffy parlour might have a 
different savour. But then there was Lamia, and he had to con- 
ciliate the old-lady. Moved by this last consideration, he took his 
place at the little round table, at which there was hardly room 
enough for four. But Loo did not require any supper. 

‘I’m not hungry, grandma,’ she said, in her indifferent way ; 
‘ there’s no use in my crowding the table.’ 

‘ The English of it is she doesn’t like tripe,’ said Jarred, with 
his mouth full; ‘I never knew a woman that did. They haven’t 
sense enough.’ 
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Loo sat down in Mrs. Gurner’s easy-chair—the antediluvian 
chair—after pushing its various contents into a corner. She sat 
and watched the little supper party, and wondered what Walter 
Leyburne thought of the room, and her grandmother, and their life 
altogether, and whether he was very much disgusted at being 
obliged to eat and drink amidst such surroundings. His manner 
gave no indication of such disgust. He drank the sixpenny ale, and 
laughed and talked with all his habitual light-heartedness, having by 
this time put away his disappointment ai the rejection of his picture 
as a grief that was past and gone. That ideal picture which was to 
make him for ever renowned had assumed a new shape. Werter 
and his Charlotte might wander out into darkness and chaos, might 
turn their faces to the wall; Lamia should open the stubborn door 
of Fame’s temple, that mystic portal which he had been storming 
for the last two years with the battering-ram of youthful energy. 

Jarred, warmed by the cheque which Walter had just given him 
on account of the Jan Steen, was unusually brilliant. They discussed 
all the pictures of the year; gave each man his place, rather lower 
places than the public had given; pooh-poohed the critics; laughed 
at the mob which admires out of slavish imitation, as sheep follow 
the bell-wether; in short, they ran the whole gamut of that argu- 
ment which is the chief consolation of unsuccessful men. 

‘You haven’t been round here so often lately, Mr. Leyburne,’ 
said Mrs. Gurner when the conversation flagged a little, as the men 
moved their chairs away from the table, and prepared for their after- 
supper smoke on each side of the narrow fireplace, Jarred next his 
daughter, who sat almost buried in the shadow of the bulky arm- 
chair; ‘I began to think you’d forgot us.’ 

‘Then you did me injustice, Mrs. Gurner,’ answered the young 
man in his cheery way; ‘I’m not in the habit of forgetting old 
friends, even for the sake of new ones. And I’ve made some new 
friends since I was here. Let me see, when was it ?’ 

‘A fortnight on Tuesday,’ said Louisa, from the corner. ‘I 
didn’t know friends was made so quick.’ 

‘Good, Miss Gurner! I see you can be bitter and aphoristic 
when you like. Well, say acquaintance—or—no, I think we must 
call these friends. The circumstances are exceptional.’ 

Jarred showed himself curious to learn the nature of these ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Loo sat very still, curled up in her big 
chair, with her eyes shining out of the shadow. 

Walter, inspired by sixpenny ale, gave full swing to his natural 
frankness and expansiveness, and told all that there was to be told 
about Mr. Chamney and his daughter. How Flora was the prettiest 
creature he had ever seen in his life; or, if not positively the pret- 
tiest, the most interesting, the most winning, the most lovable. 

‘If I were to put her in a picture, I don’t suppose half a dozen 
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people would stop to look at it,’ he said; ‘for all that’s brightest 
and best in her beauty would escape my pencil. There’s something 
spiritual in her face that strikes one at the first moment ; but after 
knowing her a fortnight, and seeing her nearly every day, I can’t 
say where the charm lies. Is it in her soft gray eyes, I wonder, or 
the sweet thoughtful mouth, or the delicious smile that flashes out 
unawares and breaks up the thoughtful look?’ This in a musing 
tone, to himself rather than to his auditors. ‘I really don’t know 
what it is, and I won’t attempt to describe her; but she is a most 
enchanting girl.’ 

Loo drew herself farther back into her corner—coiled herself up 
in her obscurity, almost as if there had been some touch of the ser- 
pent in her nature. There must have been in her composition some 
latent vein of envy and all uncharitableness, some perverted feeling 
engendered out of poverty and wretchedness ; for this praise of an- 
other’s beauty stirred a sullen anger in her breast. This picture of 
a woman, charming alike in herself and her surroundings, wounded 
her as keenly as a premeditated insult. It seemed only a round- 
about way of telling her how low and common and unworthy she 
was. 

‘Humph!’ exclaimed Mr. Gurner, with a jovial significance. 
‘And this young lady with the spiritual countenance is the only 
child of a rich father, your late uncle’s partner, and you see her 
every day. That sounds like St. George’s, Hanover-square.’ 

Mr. Leyburne laughed in a comfortable, self-satisfied way. 

‘She is the dearest girl in the world,’ he said ; ‘ and I ought to 
be the happiest man in creation if I can win her. But you mustn’t 
talk about any such thing, Jarred. I’ve no right to sit here and 
rhapsodise about her. It’s all in the clouds yet awhile.’ - 

‘I don’t suppose it will stop long in the clouds,’ answered 
Jarred, with a faint spice of bitterness. ‘ There can’t be much rea- 
son for waiting when there’s plenty of coin. It’s only we poor folks 
who have to hang back from the church-door for fear it should prove 
a short cut to the workhouse. There’s my girl there now, for in- 
stance,’ indicating Loo with a flourish of his pipe ; ‘ she hasn’t a bad 
figure-head, and would pass muster if she was tidy and better 
dressed. Yet I warrant she’ll have to wait an uncommon time be- 
fore she finds a husband that can give her. three meals a day and a 
house to live in.’ 

Loo blushed scarlet at this paternal speech. 

‘ Who said I wanted a husband, father ?’ she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘Do you think a woman has nothing better to think of than 
husbands ? I’ve seen too much misery come of husbands in Voysey- 
street. If I have to go out charing when I’m old, I’d rather char 
for myself than for a drunken husband, as I’ve seen some do in our 
street.’ 
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‘A hard idea of life, as seen from Voysey-street,’ said Walter, 
with his good-natured laugh. ‘But let us hope you may not be 
obliged to spend all your days in Voysey-street, Miss Gurner. There 
are places where husbands are not all given to drink or wives re- 
duced to charing.’ 

‘What’s the good of hoping it ?’ returned Loo, in her dreary 
way—a manner which was a youthful reflection of her grandmother’s. 
‘I used to hope it when I was six years old, but I left off before I 
was seven; and now I’m nearly nineteen, and I’m not much nearer 
seeing the last of Voysey-street.’ 

‘ Not much nearer, so far as you know at this precise moment,’ 
argued Walter cheerily ; ‘ but the possibilities of youth are infinite. 
Cinderella’s carriage and Cinderella’s godmother may be waiting 
round the corner for you. And now, Mrs. Gurner, as it’s on the 
stroke of midnight, and I’m afraid I’ve been keeping you up, I'll 
say good-night.’ The elder lady’s glance had wandered towards the 
press-bedstead lately, yearningly. ‘ But before departing I’ve a 
favour to ask you.’ 

The favour was Mrs. Gurner’s consent to her granddaughter’s 
sitting for Lamia; a request which the lady, although in the last 
stage of sleepiness, received with befitting dignity. 

‘Laminia!’ she repeated ; ‘I never heard of the young person. 
A historical character, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, not exactly historical; a character belonging to fable and 
poetry.’ 

‘A respectable young person, I presume? I couldn’t think of my 
granddaughter sitting for any young person who was not a strictly 
correct character.’ 

‘Lor, grandma,’ said Loo, with a shrug, ‘as if it mattered in 
a picture! And as if anybody who saw the picture would know me /” 

‘There are plenty in Voysey-street who would know you, and 
even round the corner,’ answered the grandmother solemnly. 

Walter, hard driven, and not feeling quite prepared to vouch 
for Lamia’s unblemished respectability, argued that a fabulous young 
person was hardly subject to the laws that govern modern society ; 
and that, moreover, perhaps very few people among those who paid 
their shilling to see the picture would have a very clear idea who 
Lamia was. 

‘There’s something in that,’ replied Mrs. Gurner. ‘I have 
read a good deal of history in my lifetime, but I never came across 
this Laminia of yours.’ 

Thus, after a little farther argument, to give due importance 
to the question, Mrs. Gurner expressed her willingness that the 
painter should bring his canvas and colours next day, and begin his 
portrait of the sullen-looking damsel coiled up in the big arm-chair, 
who evinced no personal interest in the subject. 

Tuirp Series, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XXII. M 
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Ir has been stated by a well-known writer that events follow but do 
not resemble one another. History never repeats itself, not because 
the same causes could fail to produce the same effects, but because 
the causes, however similar, can never be thoroughly identical. 
Such a statement, no doubt, is technically true ; but there are occa- 
sions when history so nearly repeats itself as to make us doubt the 
practical importance of the theory. The events that are now taking 
place in Spain exemplify our meaning. The Carlist rising in the 
north and south; the democratic outbreaks in Barcelona, Cartha- 
gena, and Malaga; the rise and fall of ministries; the general 
anarchy ; even the English interference, are all events that occurred 
forty years ago. The history of one would do almost for the other. 
The actors in the drama are not all the same; but even some of 
them remain, once more contending for creed and king, or liberty 
and country. In the following pages we have endeavoured to give 
a short outline of the first Carlist war—a war which many of our 
readers can still well remember. 

On the 29th September 1833 King Ferdinand died. A few 
months previous the Cortes had abolished the Salic law and taken 
the oath of allegiance to the Infanta as rightful successor to the 
crown. The king, by will, had appointed Queen Christina regent 
during the young queen’s minority. Don Carlos, at the time 
of his brother’s death, was at Lisbon, but his followers imme- 
diately rose to support his cause. Then, as now, the flame of 
war first blazed forth in the northern provinces. Then, as now, the 
sturdy peasants of Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Navarre rushed as one 
man to the standard of Charles V. The Marquis de Valdespina, 
whose name was the first to appear amongst the devoted ad- 
herents of Don Carlos, was their chief leader. Bilboa, Vittoria, 
and Tolosa threw open their gates to him, and Logrono soon followed 
their example; Pampeluna alone held out. But these successes 
were not destined to continue. The government established at 
Madrid was no weak government. The army was, as yet, strong 
and loyal; the people for the time devoted to their young queen. 
Intransigentes did not exist, and therefore, when General Saarsfeld, 
with the élite of the Spanish forces, marched against the newly- 
formed levies of Carlists, he swept all before him. The ebb of the 
tide was as rapid as the flow had been, so that by the end of 1833 
the mountains of Navarre were the only strongholds held by the fol- 
lowers of Charles V. 
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The year 1834 opened with brighter prospects for them. Led 
by a new general— Zumalacarregui—they issued from their moun- 
tain fortresses and again occupied Guipuscoa, Biscay, and Navarre, 
but they were unable to hold any of the fortified towns. With only 
7000 men, badly armed and deficient in artillery, they were no 
match for the Christinos, or troops of the regency, well-equipped and 
commanded by an experienced officer, General Valdez. They would 
not have been able to keep the field at all had not the government 
at this inopportune moment made itself unpopular with the Liberals. 
Believing, as was really the case, the lower orders to be entirely led 
by the priests, and therefore on the side of Don Carlos, they endea- 
voured to exclude them from the urban guard. This unwise regu- 
lation not only alienated the peasants, but incensed the more radical 
supporters of the queen. Barcelona, then as now the hot-bed of 
revolution, declared against the measure, and the. government, too 
late to avoid unpopularity, were forced to modify the obnoxious law. 
This incident strengthened the hands of the Carlists, and prevented 
General Valdez employing all his forces against them. He was 
removed as incompetent, and Quesada, an old Castilian, appointed 
in his place. Don Carlos, though still in Portugal, assumed the 
title of king, and as Charles V. issued a proclamation condemning 
to death all found in arms against him. Unlike his successor, who 
cannot be accused of any arbitrary acts, he ordered that all magis- 
trates not acting in his name, and all Alcaldes assisting the queen’s 
troops, should be treated as traitors. The other side were not slow 
to follow his example. In fact, death awaited the unhappy Spaniard 
whichever side he took. These measures only tended to enhance 
the bitterness of the war. Quesada shot his prisoners when taken 
in battle ; the Carlists burnt alive the queen’s troops almost before 
the gates of Pampeluna. As Quesada succeeded no better than 
Valdez, he was replaced by General Rodil. This General Rodil 
had just driven Don Carlos and Don Miguel out of Portugal, and 
therefore assumed the command with a certain amount of prestige. 
But he was fated to meet again the man he had driven from Portu- 
gal. Don Carlos, having in the first instance retired to England, 
and refusing steadfastly the advice of the British Government to give 
up all thoughts of the Spanish throne, again left our shores, and 
passing through France without suspicion, joined his devoted fol- 
lowers in Navarre in the middle of July. 

He entered upon the scene of action very much under the same 
auspices as his grandson entered some months ago. The Radical 
party in Spain, disgusted at the arbitrary measures enforced at Ma- 
drid, were doing all they could to overthrow the government, and 
were thus in the same way playing into the hands of the Carlists as 
the Intransigentes are now so effectually doing. 

The volunteers of Madrid had already been disarmed ; but popu- 
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lar fury ran so high in that city that the convents and religious 
houses were ransacked by the populace, and the monks massacred 
in their cells. Under these circumstances the appearance of Don 
Carlos himself on the field of action was anything but opportune for 
the regency. But still nothing decisive was done by either side 
during the remainder of the year. The same seesaw operations 
went on as in the previous year. Rodil first drove Zumalacarregui 
and his royal chief back into the fastnesses of Biscay, and then 
found all his work undone by a sudden irruption of the enemy into 
the low countries in his rear. The government at Madrid, as all 
governments in similar circumstances do, threw the whole blame on 
the general in command. Rodil was recalled, and Mina, whose 
popularity was great, was sent to measure himself with Charles V. 
He commenced a war of extermination; no one was to be spared 
who did not immediately submit. In his first encounter with Zuma- 
lacarregui he proved successful, and 1500 Carlists were, according 
to the official account, exterminated. 

Thus ended the year 1834. The incidents of 1835 forcibly re- 
mind us of present events. The ministry had become most unpo- 
pular, and was tottering to its fall. In the large towns sedition was 
rife; the soldiery were mutinous. In Malaga the militia at- 
tempted to proclaim the Constitution of 1820, and to break the stone 
of the Constitution, which in Spain is equivalent to what the plant- 
ing of the tree of liberty is in France. Bands of insurgents were 
forming all over the country, and conspiracies were being discovered 
daily. Under these circumstances General Mina found it difficult to 
hold his own at Pampeluna, notwithstanding his policy of extermina- 
tion. The reinforcements, which the government at Madrid sent to 
him by driblets, were continually intercepted on their way, and dis- 
persed or captured. These small reverses made Mina furious. On 
his way to relieve the town of Elisondo, in Navarre, closely besieged 
by the Carlists, he passed through a small village, called Lecaroz. 
The inhabitants fled at his approach, as they had, unfortunately for 
themselves, been obliged to sustain some Carlists a few days previous. 
Mina immediately burnt the village, and, having captured the inhabit- 
ants, shot every fifth man. We hope history will not so far repeat 
itself as to have to record such deeds as these in 1873. Such brutality 
not having the desired effect, Mina resigned, and Valdez was again 
sent to crush the Carlists. About this time England and France in- 
tervened to mitigate some of the horrors of the war, and succeeded 
in inducing both sides to treat their prisoners as prisoners of war. 
This merciful interference on our part infuriated the Radical party at 
Madrid, and caused serious riots. The ministry had to resign. 
Before resigning they had asked for help from England, which was 
refused ; but the English government allowed the regency to enlist 
volunteers. Colonel Evans, afterwards Sir de Lacy Evans, headed 
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a band of 9000 mercenaries and embarked for Spain. ll this 
time Zumalacarregui, the Carlist general, was daily gaining ground. 
In June he attacked Bilboa. General Espartero defended it. Un- 
fortunately for the Carlist cause, their brave leader was dangerously 
wounded whilst inspecting the siege operations, and died in a few 
days. This was a grievous loss, for Zumalacarregui had been the 
soul of his party. The siege of Bilboa was almost immediately 
raised. General Cordova was now appointed to the command of the 
queen’s troops and Moreno led the Carlists. Notwithstanding the 
English intervention with regard to prisoners, nothing could restrain 
the bitter hatred of the contending parties, and the unfortunate pri- 
soners were butchered on both sides. The democratic fury now 
rose to a great height throughout all the large towns of Spain. 
Juntas were formed at Saragossa and Barcelona. The governors of 
the various provinces had to fly for their lives. Convents were ruth- 
lessly destroyed or suppressed. Cadiz, Malaga, and Corunna soon 
followed the example of Barcelona, and anarchy reigned supreme. 
The urban guard at Madrid rose in insurrection ; and if the garrison 
had not remained faithful, all must have been lost. At this critical 
moment there appeared on the scene a man who was destined for a 
time to save his country—M. Mendizabal. During the war with 
Napoleon he had fought bravely in the ranks for his country, but in 
1823 he, with other Liberals, emigrated to London, and there got 
into serious financial difficulties. In fact, he made use of money not 
his own to forward the cause of Don Pedro in Portugal. Athough 
in Europe generally he was looked upon as an adventurer, in Spain 
he was considered a man of great energy and firmness. It was such 
a man as this who rescued his country from anarchy. On his 
arrival at Madrid he was immediately appointed to the head of the 
ministry, and inaugurated a Liberal policy. Such was the confid- 
ence he commanded throughout the country, the various juntas one 
after another professed themselves satisfied and submitted to the 
regular authorities. But however successful he was with the Radi- 
cals, he failed to overthrow the Carlists. The celebrated leader, 
Cabrera, now made his appearance in Lower Arragon. In the north, 
General Evans, with the ‘ British contingent of 9000 men, had 
landed at St. Sebastian, and was preparing for action. Espartero de- 
fended Bilboa, which was again threatened by the Carlists. Cordova 
was stationed on the Ebro. Nothing effectual was done on either 
side. Towards the end of the year the army of reserve under Es- 
partero, reinforced by the English troops, succeeded in uniting their 
forces with those of General Cordova on the Ebro, but no active 
operations were commenced. In 1836 the war blazed forth with 
greater fury. On one occasion, when the Carlists were besieged by 
General Mina, they threw their prisoners from the walls, and shot 
them as they fell. In retaliation for this, the inhabitants of Barce- 
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lona, ever ready to set the law at defiance, massacred about eighty 
Carlist prisoners, who were awaiting their trial; even the wounded 
being taken from the hospitals and shot in the streets. At the be- 
ginning of the year, the combined forces of Cordova, Espartero, and 
General Evans endeavoured to drive the Carlists from the heights 
of Arlaban, not far from Vittoria, but failed in the attempt. Ca- 
brera was carrying fire and sword through Lower Arragon, and on 
one occasion put to death two Alcaldes, who had been appointed by 
the regency. ‘This gave rise to a deed of revenge which stood out 
in all its ghastly horror prominent even in those days of blood. The 
mother of Cabrera, an old woman of seventy years, was seized, and, 
by Mina’s orders, shot in the public square of Tortosa. Cabrera im- 
mediately shot the wives of four officers who happened to be in his 
hands. About this time the English government determined to do 
very much what our government has thought fit to do in the present 
war. The British admiral was commanded to give the queen’s general ° 
the cooperation of his squadron, to protect from capture the seaports 
held by the queen, and even to assist in recovering any which might 
have been taken by the Carlists. Taking advantage of this assist- 
ance, General Evans, at the head of the British Legion, endeavoured 
to drive the Carlist force from before St. Sebastian. After a mur- 
derous fight, in which the British alone lost nine hundred killed and 
wounded, including seventy officers, they were only able to drive 
the besieging force a mile from their former lines. While the war thus 
raged a change of ministry took place at Madrid. Mendizabal retired, 
and Isturitz endeavoured to form an administration. This again aroused 
the anger of the Radicals throughout the country, and improved the 
chances of the Carlists. Taking advantage of the crisis, General 
Gomez, at the head of 7000 men, broke through Cordova’s lines, 
and made a raid as far as Gallicia. Espartero was sent in pursuit, 
but failed to come up with the dashing Carlist general. Disgusted 
with the Isturitz government, Saragossa, Malaga, Granada, and Va- 
lencia again rose in insurrection. Madrid also declared against the 
queen. The troops, having surrounded the palace, forced the queen 
regent to grant the Constitution of 1812, and made her dismiss 
Quesada, the brave and faithful commandant of Madrid. To escape 
the fury of the mob, he fled from the capital; but was pursued by 
his relentless enemies, and massacred in cold blood. In the midst 
of this anarchy Gomez again electrified the whole of Spain by his 
daring raids. Twice in the course of a few months he crossed from 
one end of Spain to the other, although surrounded by three differ- 
ent armies. He seized towns, took prisoners, captured ammunition, 
guns, and booty of every kind, and was on the point of entering 
Madrid itself at the head of his band of heroes. 

The part the English took in this civil war is certainly not very 
praiseworthy or brilliant. The policy of assisting the queen to oppose 
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her uncle was altogether questionable, but to do so and to fail made 
matters much worse. In July of this year General Evans, as if act- 
ing in the name of the queen, directed that all Englishmen taken 
fighting for Don Carlos should be shot,—a strong measure, con- 
sidering he was himself acting on his own responsibility. After this 
little escapade, he endeavoured to take Fontarabia, but was repulsed 
with heavy loss. Espartero having taken the command of the queen’s 
troops in the place of Cordova, the Carlists, under Villareal, again 
endeavoured to carry Bilboa. In this attempt they very nearly suc- 
ceeded. In fact, they had taken the suburbs and summoned the 
town to surrender, when Espartero, after several ineffectual attempts, 
forced his way into the place and relieved the garrison. This was a 
fatal blow to the Carlists, which they hardly recovered from. The 
commencement of 1837 again witnessed a disastrous discomfiture 
of the British Legion. General Evans had decided, in conjunction 
with Espartero and Saarsfeld, to attack the Carlist lines round St. 
Sebastian. At the first onset the Anglo-Christino army carried all 
before it, and drove the enemy back to the town of Hernani. But 
here the Carlists were reinforced by Don Sebastian, the nephew of 
Don Carlos, who suddenly threw himself with all his forces on the 
left wing of the British, and completely routed them, the Royal 
Marines alone saving them from total destruction. The British loss 
amounted to nearly 1000 men killed and wounded. But, although the 
Carlists were thus able to defend their lines, a little later the same 
lines were carried with hardly any opposition. The reason of this was 
soon made apparent. Taking advantage of the concentration of 
Espartero’s troops before St. Sebastian, Don Carlos and his nephew, 
Don Sebastian, determined to follow the example of Gomez in the 
previous year, and make araid through Arragon, Valencia, and Cata- 
lonia. After defeating different detachments of the Christinos they 
effected a junction with Cabrera, the brave and active leader of the 
Carlist bands in the south of Spain. Sometimes victorious, some- 
times beaten, this gallant band of 12,000 men burst its way through 
all obstacles, and baffled all the efforts of the united Christino 
forces. Fortune seemed to smile on them at last. The capital was 
within their grasp. By the middle of September Don Sebastian 
appeared before the gates of Madrid at the head of his cavalry. He 
might have carried the city if he had known how feebly it was 
guarded. Here, however, his success ended. Espartero, who had 
been vainly pursuing the Carlists throughout their rapid raid; at 
length came up with them and gradually drove them back across the 
Ebro to their old lines in Navarre, Cabrera retreating to Arragon 
with his original band. At this time General Evans returned 
to England with the remnant of his Legion, a few volunteers remain- 
ing still in Spain. They arrived in their native country in a most 
miserable condition, having shown great courage and endured great 
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hardships, but without having obtained any substantial success. 
The few that remained fought for a short time under General 
O’Connell, but the Spanish government failing to support them 
they disbanded, and the British Legion ceased to exist. The kindly 
feeling displayed by England towards the government at Madrid 
was certainly not reciprocated. A certain number of the Spanish 
people are very wrath at the present moment at our interfering with 
the siege of Carthagena. We appear to have fallen into the same 
disgrace during the war in 1837. In fact, it seems to be a part of 
our policy to meddle and muddle with the affairs of Spain whenever 
internal discord breaks out there. In 1837 we had the misfortune 
of very much displeasing the good people of Barcelona. One of 
those spasmodic insurrections, so frequent in that city, having 
broken forth, the governor-general claimed the assistance of the 
English admiral, and having obtained it he drove the insurgents 
from the houses in which they had barricaded themselves, and dis- 
persed the National Guard, who had sided with them. 

This success, being mainly due to the courage displayed by the 
British marines, greatly incensed the Republican party throughout 
the whole of Catalonia, and a remonstrance was sent to the govern- 
ment at Madrid, protesting against the fact of ‘ English soldiers, 
calling themselves allies, steeping their bayonets in the blood of 
Spaniards, and declaring that those cruel auxiliaries had deserved the 
implacable hatred vowed against them by the National Guards.’ 
History certainly repeats itself, but we do not always lay it to heart. 
Throughout 1837 ministers rose and fell with the same regularity 
and facility as their successors in 1873. Mendizabal gave way 
to Espartero, Espartero to Bardaji, Bardaji to Ofalia. The Carlist 
cause in 1838 was on the wane. Mutiny began to break out 
amongst the troops, and discontent amongst the officers: Garcia 
advanced as far as Toledo, but only to be driven back with serious 
loss by the Christinos General Flinter. Cabrera, to a certain ex- 
tent, redeemed these reverses by the capture of Morella in Valencia, 
for which exploit he was made Count Morella by Don Carlos. Sara- 
gossa also for a few hours fell into the hands of the Carlists, but 
they were unable to hold it. One reason for the ill-success of the 
Carlist cause at this period was the feeling of suspicion that per- 
vaded the mind of Don Carlos with regard to his Basque and Na- 
varrese officers. He suspected them of wishing to confine the war 
to their own provinces; and therefore no longer trusted some of his 
most able leaders. Zarintigui, Gomez, Elio, and Eguia were all in 
disgrace. The treatment of their leaders disgusted the Navarrese. 
They mutinied at Estella, where the Carlist junta was sitting, and 
forced the members of it to fly for their lives. This ill-feeling would 
have spread farther still had not Marotto, an old Basque officer, been 
appointed to the chief command of the Carlist forces. Soon after 
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his appointment Espartero, who had been menacing Estella, fell 
back first to Logrono, and then marched into Castile. In the 
south, Cabrera, after the capture of Morella- and the gallant and 
successful defence of it against a powerful Christino army under 
Oraa, and Pardinas, pursued the latter general to a place called 
Maella, and there totally routed him. Pardinas himself was killed, 
and 3000 of his men were either slain or taken prisoners. Cabrera 
on this occasion put to death 180 prisoners, which so infuriated the 
people of Valencia that they slaughtered fifty-five Carlists and shot 
the commandant of their own troops—Mendez Vigo—who endea- 
voured to appease their fury. These bloody reprisals were carried on 
for months. Fortunately, in this respect, history does not repeat 
itself. Towards the end of the year Don Carlos was married to his 
sister-in-law, the widow of Pedro and mother of Don Sebastian, 
the Princess of Beira. At Madrid another change of ministry oc- 
curred, chiefly owing to the machinations of Espartero. The Duke 
de Frias was placed at the head of the cabinet. The new ministry, 
while ostensibly relying on Espartero, depended upon Narvaez, who 
at this time was at the head of the army of reserve in Andalusia. 
To him they looked for protection against the Exaltado party and 
the fierce leaders of the Democrats. O’Donnell—another name well 
known in after history—was made Viceroy of Navarre. But in 
Narvaez the ministry had for support a broken reed. The very 
man on whom they lavished honours headed an insurrection at 
Seville, and endeavoured to induce the army of reserve to pro- 
nounce in his favour. In this he, fortunately for the government, 
failed, and Seville without a blow submitted. Narvaez was sum- 
moned to Madrid, to explain his conduct before a court-martial. 
Before the end of the year another change took place in the 
ministry, and Perez de Castro was made president of the council. 
The only other incident of note that occurred in 1838 was the ap- 
pearance upon the scene of Muniagorri, the Fuerist chief, who en- 
deavoured to rally to his standard a middle party opposed as much 
to Don Carlos as to the queen. He appears to have been supported 
to some extent by our government, but he was unable to achieve 
any success. 1839 was fated to witness the collapse of the Carlist 
cause and the end of the civil war which, for nearly six years, had 
devastated Spain. At the beginning of the year the Christino army 
amounted to 225,000 men and 138 pieces of artillery. The Carlist 
army was only 63,000 strong, with 80 pieces of cannon. At this 
time General Espartero commanded the northern army; General 
Seoane commanded in Gallicia; the Baron de Meer in Catalonia ; 
Van Halen in Arragon, Valencia, and Murcia. Quiroga had the com- 
mand of Madrid. On the side of the Carlists Maroto commanded 
the northern army opposed to Espartero; Cabrera, the southern 
army. The Carlists began the campaign with every disadvantage ; 
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outnumbered at every point, and weakened by internal disunion. 
Although Maroto’s appointment to the chief command had appeased 
to some extent the mutinous conduct of the troops, yet he was 
destined through his treachery to be the cause of Don Carlos’s final 
overthrow. The king, although outwardly confiding in him, sus- 
pected him. The ministers of the king, especially the minister of 
war, Tigeiro, endeavoured in every way to increase this suspicion, 
and to procure his dismissal. At one moment they nearly succeeded. 
Don Carlos agreed to appoint Garcia in his place. Maroto being ap- 
prised of his fate immediately arrested thirteen officers, Garcia being 
one, had them tried by a military commission appointed by himself, 
which found six guilty, and they were shot without appeal. When 
Don Carlos heard of this deed of blood he proclaimed Maroto a 
traitor. Maroto immediately marched his army against the king. 
The king gave way, and begged Maroto to be pacified. It was in 
this state of discord the campaign began. Espartero was not slow 
to take advantage of circumstances so propitious. He first attacked 
the lines of-Ramales, a strong position held by the Carlists near 
Santander. After an obstinate struggle he took them, and imme- 
diately advanced upon Biscay. Maroto retired without offering 
battle. Espartero carried all before him, and for successes so brilliant 
and decisive he was made the Duke of Victory. 

In the mean while Cabrera was holding his own against great 
odds in the south. Van Halen, at the head of sixteen battalions of 
infantry and 1200 cavalry, endeavoured to drive him out of Segura, 
but at the last moment withdrew his forces without striking a blow. 
Such was the influence of Cabrera’s name. The enthusiasm for 
the Carlist cause was not yet dead, as the town of Ripoll in Ca- 
talonia can well testify. This little place was attacked by the 
Christinos. Five hundred of the inhabitants defended it against 
8000 troops. Three times the assault was repulsed. At last a 
breach was made in the wall twenty feet wide, and the enemy 
entered. All the women and children were put to death, the 
town was burnt to the ground, and 900 persons perished in the 
flames. In Valencia, O’Donnell, at the head of 14,000 men, was 
entirely master of the situation. Town after town fell before his 
army, and even Cabrera himself was unable to arrest his course. 
The end was fast approaching. Already Maroto in the north had 
opened communications with Espartero for a pacification, by which 
the three provinces of Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Alava were to be 
secured the possession of their Fueros or provincial rights. Don 
Carlos upon this, seeing that he was betrayed, fled rapidly into 
Navarre, leaving Maroto to make what terms he liked with the 
enemy. Espartero at this time was investing Bergera, a place 
destined to witness the termination of this unhappy struggle. Here 
on the 81st August 1839 a final convention was concluded, and 
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Maroto with his troops laid down their arms. Lord John Hay and 
Colonel Wylde were greatly instrumental in bringing about this 
agreement. By this convention—well known in after years as ‘ the 
embrace of Bergera’—Espartero undertook to secure to the Basque 
Provinces their Fueros, and promised that the soldiers of the Carlist 
army should be immediately admitted into the service of the queen. 
The convention having been concluded, Espartero hastened to over- 
take Don Carlos, who, with some battalions of Navarre and Alava, 
was retreating towards the frontier of France. On the 14th Sep- 
tember the unfortunate king, accompanied by Generals Elio and 
Nezin, and the faithful few who still refused to surrender, crossed 
the border line, and, by direction of the French government, took 
up his residence at Bourges. Cabrera soon followed his master, 
and with 20,000 men also took refuge in France. Thus ended 
the civil war, and thus vanished the hopes and expectations of those 
who for six long years had so valiantly supported the cause of Don 
Carlos,—hopes that at one time seemed on the point of being ful- 
filled, expectations that even at the last might well have been 
realised had not jealousy and treason pervaded the councils of the 
king. Most ofthe actors in this unhappy drama have gone to their 
rest; but some names still live amongst us. Espartero, . Elio, 
Cabrera, these and others of less account are still alive,—men who, 
in the present unhappy state of their country, can see but a repeti- 
tion of events which in their younger days they so sensibly moulded. 
Although the present war does not appear to be likely to last so 
long as the one we have just described, yet in its prominent features, 
as we have already stated, it is wonderfully the same; and its end, 
we cannot help believing, will also be the same. Jealousy, treason, 
and discontent are worse foes than an open enemy. It was so in 
1839; it will be so in 1873. The present war may soon cease, 
but it will revive again in after years. The followers of Don Carlos, 
although defeated, are still there; the peasants of Navarre, Alava, 
Biscay, and Castile will never desert his cause; their interests, 
their traditions, their religion are bound up with it. 


F. T. MONRO. 





A FREE LUNCH 


Tue ‘Free Lunch,’ one of the ‘ institutions’ of America, is provided 
with unusual liberality in the Crescent City. It has no connection 
‘ with Mr. Bright’s ideal free breakfast table. Its freedom consists 
in this—that the consumer does not pay for it. I have heard of 
ordinaries in the old country at which dinner was given gratis, but 
you were expected to order a bottle of wine, the price of which was 
made to cover the cost of the whole repast. I have also been told 
of people who tried to get the better of the Excise by selling you a 
straw, and at the same time making you a present of a glass of 
something to drink. The enjoyment of my free lunch is not em- 
bittered by the reflection that there is any such dodge about it. 
My digestion is not impaired by qualms of conscience. I have de- 
frauded no one. I have eaten of the best, I am satisfied, and I am 
welcome. I pay for my glass of sherry, my ‘ brandy squirt’ (the 
New Orleans equivalent, and not a good one, for b.-and-s.), or my 
‘ chop’ of ale, exactly the same sum as I should expend for such 
beverages if I took them at a time when no lunch was going on, or if 
I ate nothing. And the best of it is, that if I have no money in my 
pocket to drink withal, I may eat my fill, and no one will say me 
nay. 

The Free Lunch is spread in symposiums the like of which are 
unknown to you. Your pewter-covered bar, with a fat publican 
behind it, wheezing in an atmosphere of stale beer and sweet biscuits, 
or your refreshment saloon, resplendent with coloured glass, and be- 
wildering with chignons, are nothing like them. A spacious room, 
with little or no ornament about it, with latticed doors leading from 
the street, a long array of counter, a long array of business-looking 
bottles behind it, a long array of white-aproned and snowy-shirted 
attendants, deftly mixing ‘ drinks’ between the two, and dispensing 
crushed ice lavishly in bright copper scoops, as though they were 
cashiers in the Golconda Bank unlimited, and you are taking the 
proceeds of your cheque for two millions, in diamonds—that is a 
New Orleans drinking bar. At a side table stands all day long a 
supply of bread, butter, crackers, cheese, pickles, dried ham and 
beef, and other snacks, at the mercy of all comers; but from 10 
A.M. to mid-day is spread a trussled board, groaning under a sub- 
stantial repast. Oyster soup, when those bivalves are in season, 
sheep-head (the turbot of the Mexican Gulf), turkey, ham, beef, and 
mutton, roast and boiled, in abundance; vegetables ad lib., a dex- 
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terous carver to slice for you; and no one to cry ‘ Hold, enough!’ if, 
like Oliver, you ask for more. This is the free lunch. 

But do respectable people go into bar-rooms? There was 
a time in the history of New Orleans when refusal to ‘ take a drink’ 
was an insult calling for satisfaction by sword or gun. Even now it 
is hard work to get an excuse accepted. A vast amount of business 
is done in the street—Carrondelet-street especially, and I may safely 
say that no single bale of cotton or bag of oileake is bought or 
shipped without the transaction being solemnised by ‘ taking a drink.’ 
Dry bargains are forbidden by a sort of unwritten Statute of Frauds. 
Hawkins and Santini are notaries public unenrolled. These bar- 
rooms are unacknowledged offices, but many a good bargain is made 
before them every day, and sealed with ‘adrink.’ Politicians also 
are a thirsty race, and must be prepared to treat largely. Eloquence 
is all very well in its way, but a glass of whisky ‘straight’ as a 
persuasive influence is not to be despised. The operation known as 
‘lobbying,’ though it owes its name to the lobbies of the Legislative 
Chambers, is now carried on, for the most part, in the nearest bar- 
room, where the dusky conscript fathers who now rule Louisiana 
settle many of the affairs of the country—let us hope for the coun- 
try’s good—over drinks. Now, as cotton and politics absorb nine- 
teen-twentieths of the population, the question which heads this para- 
graph is answered. The gravest of the grave may be seen going 
into a drinking bar without detriment to his character; and he who 
makes an unsteady exit therefrom, though it should be in broad day- 
light, is not thought the worse of on that account. In short, liba- 
tions to Bacchus are tolerated at present in New Orleans much as 
they were with us at home when the present century was in its teens ; 
only the altar is set up in the bar-room instead of on the dinner- 
table, and John Barleycorn (in the form of whisky) has ousted the 
monopoly for providing the sacrifice formerly enjoyed by the grape. 
Little or no drinking takes place at or after dinner, or in private 
houses. It is all done openly at the bar. 

What is ‘a drink’? In one sense of the question it is fifteen 
cents, or about sevenpence—no matter of what it be compounded. 
Ask for whisky, rum, gin, sherry, straight—i.e. raw—for a sherry cob- 
bler, mint julep, Santa Cruz punch, Calauba squirt, cock-tail of any 
composition, lemonade, or what you will—it is ‘a drink,’ and its cost 
is fifteen cents. Ask for anything ‘straight’ or to be mixed by 
yourself, and no measured ration is served you; the bottle is 
handed, and you pour at your own sweet will. At some bars where 
an extra succulent free lunch is served up-stairs to the habitués of 
the place, ‘ a drink’ is twenty-five cents. Before the war the uni- 
versal tariff was ten cents. Brandy, in any form, is extra. 

The population of New Orleans is in round figures 191,000. It 
supports 800 licensed bar-rooms and at least another 400 institu- 
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tions, such as groceries, coffee-houses, &c., wherein liquor may be 
had unknown to the city assessors. Now put aside as non- 
drinkers (such as women, children, temperance folk, sick people, and 
the like) only one half the population, and there is one liquor shop 
for every eighty thirsty souls. Of the 800 legitimate bar-rooms, I 
should say that 500 are within a half-mile circuit of the Clay statue 
—the centre of business New Orleans. I know of one point within this 
zone from which you can count fourteen bar-rooms in 230 yards. 
And they all give free lunches! Is, then, the trade overcrowded? Is 
bar-keeping a bad business in that sordid sense of the adjective which 
would imply that it does not pay ? I am afraid it is one of the best, 
in that respect, we have ; and it is appalling to think of the number 
of drinks that must be taken to keep it up. Such a meal as is pro- 
vided as a ‘free lunch’ at a first-class bar-room, if had at a restau- 
rant, would cost at least a dollar. Take the profits of ‘a drink’ at 
five cents, and it follows that there must be twenty drinkers for 
every free luncheon, to make things balance on this item, but with 
rent, wages, license, and stock-in-trade yet to be provided for. The 
rent of a well-situated bar is not less than 1000/. a year—its 
outgoings about 40/. a day. I know of one which, even in the bad 
times which followed the ‘late unpleasantness’ with the United 
States, made 75,000 dollars clear profit in a twelvemonth ! 

But let me return to the free lunch. This is an institution 
which could not exist out of the soil in which it has been gradu- 
ally developed. Attempts were made to transplant it in New 
York, and, I believe, in Boston. They failed. It is like the Bri- 
tish Constitution —a thing of checks and counter-checks, held 
together by compromises, and regulated by unwritten laws as vague 
as they are respectable. Like Topsy—it ‘growed.’ Some enter- 
prising bar-keeper, stung by competition, added to the universal 
crackers and cheese, by way of attracting custom. Great are 
the powers of competition! Once upon a time, rival coaches on the 
Brighton road not only carried passengers for nothing, but gave them 
glasses round—hot with—into the bargain. So with the free lunch. 
Competitors followed suit, and gradually something else, and some- 
thing else, and something else was added to the repast until we find 
it what it is. It would be difficult to make it better. Another 
condition in its favour is the absence in New Orleans of the ‘ rough,’ 
as you have him over the water. We have plenty of rough people, 
but no roughs such as would render a similar entertainment impos- 
sible in London. Labour of all sorts is also so well paid that the 
class that might ruin it by abuse does not exist—or at any rate 
does not unfairly use its privilege. I am told that free lunch 
obtains in San Francisco; but with this exception it is not to be 
found, as I have described it, out of New Orleans. 

When the moral philosopher has discussed his soup, his slice of 
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sheep-head, and his help of turkey, and has, let us hope, taken the 
customary ‘drink,’ he may well employ his time in studying the 
natural history of the free luncher. Here is the man of business, 
whose work has called him so early from his dwelling that he has 
not had time to breakfast. He has ‘struck’ a good thing (say in 
oilcake) that morning, and is in high spirits. With a friendly nod 
at the bar-tender, whom he knows, he pitches in hastily. Here is 
the gentleman whose fishy eyes and trembling hand denote that he 
has earned his lunch over-night, but who lacks the appetite to enjoy 
it. He is well known, and the choicest morsels are piled on his 
plate, from which he picks half a mouthful or so, and then retires 
to the bar for a brandy-squirt. Loafing about the doors and in cor- 
ners are individuals who are waiting on Providence; i.e. for the 
entrance of some one who will stand treat of a drink, and so entitle 
them to a place at the table which they are shy of taking. The 
delight of these people to see you about midday, the interest they 
take in your affairs, and the health and welfare of your family, is 
only appeased by an inquiry on your part as to what it shall be. ‘It’ 
is a drink. Very different from these is the ‘ jolly dog’ who, without 
a cent in his pocket, takes his lunch with the confidence that he has 
paid for it over and over again in the past; and the hope that he 
will put it all back, and more, in the future. Many a champagne 
cocktail has he ‘ stood’ at that bar, and will again when luck comes 
round. The chances are that the bar-keeper himself will treat him, 
if no one else does; but he scorns to tout for drinks. Not so great 
a favourite is the regular free luncher; a temperate person, who 
eats his dollar’s worth, takes his fifteen cents of liquor, and departs 
with the idea that he has patronised the establishment. He is as 
difficult to please as those supporters of the drama who go in with 
orders. Who is this hungry-looking man in seedy black, who stands 
apart eyeing the smoking viands? Perhaps a clerk, or schoolmaster, 
or artist, emigrated from Europe, whom somebody (who knows no- 
thing whatever about what he recommends) has told that he is sure 
to find employment in the Crescent City; and who has been wan- 
dering about for days in search of it, in vain. If he could roll cotton 
bales on the levee he might earn his three dollars a day; but he 
has not strength for this.. By the sweat of his brains alone he can 
live, and there is no brain. work to be got. Some one has told him 
of free lunches, and hunger has so far got the better of pride as to 
drive him past the doors. He has plenty of stomach, but no heart to 
avail himself of the hint. Now we see the free lunch in its noblest 
aspect. The carver catches his eye, and with a wave of his long 
glittering blade beckons him to the table. No questions; no ‘ Well, 
you can have some this time ;’ no dole flung at him in charity (?). 
The carver calls him ‘sir,’ and is as attentive as though he were a 
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millionaire. Our poor friend not only lunches, but breakfasts, dines, 
and sups that day like a lord. 

It is part of the lex non scripta of the free lunch that the luncher 
who is first ‘through’ (to use the vernacular) should go and order 
drinks for his companion. Everybody knows everybody, and so few 
lunch alone ; indeed, it is almost an offence against propriety to do 
so. It is amusing to note how slow some are over their last piece 
of celery or salad; to observe with what care they pick up the last 
crumbs of their repast, though they might be rehelped, or help 
themselves to a fresh supply. And ‘this, not through what we call 
meanness (American mean and English mean are different qualities) ; 
but out of that love for getting the better of your neighbour in small 
matters which is common to both sides of the Atlantic. Meanness 
is not a Southern vice. The man who is scraping his plate over 
yonder to gain time and escape paying for drinks will stand bottles 
by and by with pleasure, only he likes to do the ‘ smart’ thing just 
now. There are, of course, exceptions. ‘ Dead beats,’ who liquor, 
and smoke, and chew all day at other folks’ expense, are to be found ; 
but a lavish liberality in ‘ standing,’ an eagerness to be the first 
to say ‘ Will you join me?’ is the rule. ‘ Will you join me?’ does 
not mean paying half. A stranger never pays for drinks in America. 
Therefore, O reader, should you ever be thirsty in company with 
your Transatlantic cousin, and assuage your wants together at home, 
down with your money like a man, and pay a small instalment of 
the debt your travelling fellow-countrymen owe. 

As I write I hear, in fancy, a wail raised by a certain party that 
. the pages of Belgravia should be polluted by a paper about ‘ drinks ;’ 
by praise of an institution supported by drinking. No one regrets 
more than does this writer the unfortunate prevalence of this vice in 
the city where he lives. But his mission is not to regenerate it. We 
did not put down socia] toping in England by personal abuse of 
topers, or by ignoring what they did. It was put down slowly by 
public opinion, born of education and refinement. As the same 
influences filter downwards, our ‘new masters’ will turn from the 
errors of their ways. The same thing will happen here, all in good 
time. What is now written is neither in excuse nor in warning, but 
simply to state what is, and in common justice to show that there 
is some good in it. 

A. DE FONBLANQUE. 
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SAL PARKER’S GHOST 


_ How far to Oaklands now, sir? Well, I should think it were five mile 
quite ; 

_ But I sha’n’t be long a-coaching yer there, this beautiful moonlight night. 
She’s as good a hoss as the Squire has got, is this old mare, yer know ; 
_ Just feel her mouth and give her her head, and then she’s bound to go. 


Can I give yer a song to pass the time? Well, no; I can holler and 
shout ; 

But I warn’t in the way, yer see, when they give the singing faces out; 

I should frighten you and the hoss as well, if I tried my wocal skill, 

So I think I’ll say—Kim up, yer brute; Ill teach yer to shy, I will! 


What was the most remarkablest thing that ever happened to me ? 

Well, I’m blow’d if I know, sir, and that’s the truth; and I kind o’ fancy, 
yer see, 

You’re looking out for a bit o’ life, as’ll do to put in a tale, 

For I heerd ’em say ’twas a littery gent as I’d got to meet at the rail. 


Ha, ha! you're right, sir. I warn’t brought up in this present crib of 
mine, 

Which driving a hansom cab in town has bin my regular line ; 

And that reminds me of sumthink once that was werry strange and 
queer— 

You may put that down in a book, if yer like, for ’tis true as I’m sit- 
tin’ here. 


When I fust went up to London, yer see, as a hulking country lad, 
I got a helper’s place in a mews, work heavy and wages bad ; 

But I jest kept on in my plodden’ way, for I didn’t mean to be beat, 
Till, step by step, I'd rose in life to a hansom cabman’s seat. 


And then I married—at last, at last !—for me and my pretty Sal 
Had bin sweethearts in the dear old days, as country boy and gal ; 
And she’d promised to wait for me when I went to London to try my 
fate, 
With the thought of her in her country home to keep me steady and 
straight. 
Turrp Senigs, Vot. II. F.8. Vou. XXII. N 
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I used to wonder like at times whatever it was she could see, 

Such a wee, sweet, pretty, modest lass, in a great rough fellow like me; 

But she left her country lanes, dear heart, and her sweetest smiles she 
brought 

To brighten the cabman’s happy home in a dingy London court. 











And we was werry happy, we was ; and I think we was happier still 
When there come a little baby to nuss, and a little mouth to fill! 

It ain’t all pleasure a cabman’s life, but when hard thoughts ’ud come, 
I'd only to think of the wee bit babe, and the bonnie wife at home. 








So things went on for a couple o’ years in humble comfort and joy ; 
With two little children in our home—a gal and a baby boy! 
When the fever come to our little court on a sudden like, yer know, 
And the light o’ my happy home went out, and my heart was broke at 
a blow! 







I’d wanted the missus and bairns to go to her mother’s house to stay, 
But she wouldn’t hear of leaving me, not even for a day, 

So we just kept on, and left it to God; and Sal she was allus found 
Acting a Sister o’ Mercy’s part to the poor sick creeturs around. 







But when the fever fust broke out she’d made me promise, yer see, 
With her arm about, my neck, one night, as she sat upon my knee, 
That if so be she was took herself, for the children’s sake and my own, 
I’d get her into horspital at once to take her chance alone. 








*Twas a trying time, and no mistake, with death a-hovering near ; 

And I used to watch the missus and kids with a jealous kind o’ fear, 

Till I noticed, one day, that her bonnie face look’d flush’d and heavy- 
eyed, 

And, ah! she was taken bad that night a-lying by my side. 















I thought me then of the promise I’d made, and my heart was strangely 
But the poor waren was braver than me, and she made me keep my 
She went PR ck to the bairns, though it almost broke her 
And wouldn’t Recmecr me a kiss when the time had come to part. 








I got some neighbours to look to the bairns, and I went to my work 
next day, 

But how I got through the weary time ’twould puzzle me to say, 

For I seem’d quite dazed and misty-like, as though in a dream or 
worse, 

And a leaden dread of sorrow to come hung over me like a curse. 
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She’d made me promise I wouldn’t try to see her while she was bad, 

But of course I was allus about the place what little leisure I had, 

And when they said she was getting round, and ’ud soon be home once 
more, 

I thought to myself that welcomer words I'd never heerd before. 


But the sixth day arter she left her home, I got a letter as said— 

O God, it makes me shudder now!—that my Sally was dead—was 
dead ! 

She was dead o’ the fever, and coffin’d down for ever from mortal sight, 

And if I’d see her put in her grave I’d have to come that night. 


What follow’d was like a dreadful dream. I lost my head, I think ; 

I know there was tearful women about, who brought me food and drink; 
And I had some black put on to my hat, and was taken out somewhere, 
And I stood at night by an open grave, and saw a coffin there ! 


They brought me home, and by slow degrees it all grew clear and plain, 

And I mind me well of the passionate tears that I fancy saved my brain; 

And I fell on my knees beside the bed—though I thought my heart 
would break— 

And pray’d for strength to bear it all for her little children’s sake. 


Her children’s sake! The two wee bairns, who was orphans now, yer 
know, 

The neighbours had took ’em away for a bit—and perhaps it was better 
SO; 

God knows that better or truer friends had never man before ; 

Ah, ’tis little you gentlefolks can know of the care of the poor for the 
poor ! 


A week had pass’d, and I sat one night by the dying fire alone, 

A brooding and broken-hearted man whose hope in life was gone, 

When I heerd a sudden footfall without that kind o’ startled me then, 

For ’twas like the step of the dear dead wife, who would never walk 
again. 


I thought ’twas a neighbour about, may be, and went to the window 
near, 

But I started back, with a bitter cry and a sudden frightful fear, 

For there, with its wild white face to the pane, I saw as plain as life, 

An awful Something a-peering in, in the likeness of my wife ! 


It beckon’d to me with its phantom hand, and I felt that my hour was 
nigh, 
And I soon must join my Sally again in the better home on high, 
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When, ah, the door flew open, and there, O there, Ir stood on the 
floor ! 
And a sudden mist come over me, and I recollect no more. 


When I come to myself I was lying down on our bit of a sofy there, 

And the neighbours was gather’d about me then with a pitying startled 
air ; 

I felt quite dazed and misty at fust, and I swooned agen almost 

When the terrible truth come back to me—the open door and the ghost! 


They tried to soothe me, the women did, and said I must bear it well, 

But there’d bin a sad mistake, and they’d got some happy news to 
tell ; 

Then I heard a sudden sob and a cry, that come from behind the rest, 

And my Sally was kneeling by my side, with her head upon my breast ! 


* * * * * 


Her story was simple. With care and skill she’d begun to mend apace, 

So was moved to the conwalescent ward for another to take her place ; 

But in the hurry her name, yer see, was left up over the bed, 

So that when the other poor woman sunk they thought it was Sal was 
dead ! 


* * * * * 


I’m a roughish sort myself, I am, but I leave yer to understand 

What my feelings was as we sat that night a-talking hand in hand, 

With the light of my life brought suddenly back, when all seem’d shad- 
der and gall, 

And my heart aglow with passionate thanks to the merciful Giver’of all. 


But I’d had enough of yer London courts, and we both was shaky and 
queer ; 

So I wrote for a crib as was advertised by the good old master here. 

And here’s the lodge, with Sally herself a waiting to open the gate— 

Hi, Sal! yer may cook them bloaters now; I'll be in directly, mate ! 


EDWIN COLLER. 





THAT POOR DEAR CAPTAIN LAMBSWOOL 
B Cale of the Martyrdom of Wan 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


THIS paper being—as you may perceive by a reference to the sub- 
title thereof—a tale illustrative of the martyrdom of man, it might, 
with the greatest propriety perhaps, be dedicated to Mr. Winwood 
Reade. But as, in the first instance, Mr. Winwood Reade happens 
to be (so they tell me, at least) on the West Coast of Africa, where 
I earnestly hope that he may ’scape unharmed from all the perils 
arising from jungle-fever, the Control Department, and Ashantee 
braves armed with Birmingham ‘ park-palings’ at ten shillings 
apiece ; as, in the second place, Mr. Reade, even if he were in Eng- 
land, might not very much care about my dedicating a story to 
him ; and as, in the third and last instance, it is not customary to 
dedicate magazine articles to anybody, I shall proceed at once, after 
the manner of Homer and other celebrated literary characters, to 
plunge in medias res ; and (a wonder, I acknowledge, with me) to 
recount the story I have just now on my mind without any prelimi- 
nary digressions, or otherwise objectionable beatings about the bush 
—reserving to myself, however, the right to express an opinion that 
the Martyrdom of Man was a very good book, and deserved far 
better treatment at the hands of the reviewers than it actually re- 
ceived. 


His name was Lambswool—Hercules Samson Agamemnon 
Lambswool—at least it was thus, with the suffix of ‘ Gent.,’ that I 
read of his beirg gazetted to a cornetcy vice the Honourable Atkin- 
son Trufitt Rimmelsbury, commonly called Viscount Doubledummy, 
retired. What year was that in? That in which Plancus was con- 
sul? Scarcely; Plancus and his confounded consulate have, thank 
the Olympian deities, long since been ‘ played out.’ At all events, 
it was some time between the termination of the Crimean war and 
the beginning of the campaign of 1866. He (Lambswool), at the 
period when this history concerns itself with him, stood six-feet-two 
in his stockings; and he was a captain in the Royal Horse-guards 
Blue. 

Does that announcement startle you? Does it give you the 
chair de poule? Does it ‘ fetch’ you? It surely should. It has 
made me quake almost as I penned the words. For ere, like the 
Shepherd in Virgil, I grew acquainted with Love, and found him a 
native of the rocks; and ere, to put the case another way, I had 
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been through the mill, and seen the elephant, and wandered gene- 
rally behind the scenes of Life’s theatre, even to the tapping of the 
cocoa-nut for the milk I dreamed was there, but finding nothing but 
a smooth deceptive hollowness—hollow and smooth as a garden- 
party within—I used to look on a captain, nay, on a lieutenant or 
a cornet in the Blues, as an awful being. Some portion of my dread 
for these terrible cavaliers may have been due to the grim stories 
my nurse used to tell me of the days when the Blues were hooted 
at by the mob as the ‘ Piccadilly Butchers’—when they sabred the 
Great Unwashed in front of Sir Francis Burdett’s house (the Ba- 
roness Burdett Coutts, bless her charitable heart! lives there now), 
and thwacked the multitude with the fiat of their swords at the 
funeral of Queen Caroline. At all events I feared the Blues. ‘ In- 
juns,’ according to Artemus Ward, ‘is pison:’ the effect produced 
on my senses in youth by the Blues more nearly resembled the 
action ascribed to the upas-tree. They filled me with a deadly fas- 
cination. The aspect of a subaltern in the foot regiments of the 
Household Brigade I was able to support with tolerable equanimity ; 
and I never, so far as I can remember, fainted away at beholding an 
officer in the First or Second Life-guards, even in the fullest of 
‘ figs ;’ but come to the Blues, and the case was altered. Madam, 
I regarded those warriors with sensations in which deep reverence 
and enthusiastic admiration were mingled with unutterable conster- 
nation. I shivered and ‘ felt bad’ when I encountered an officer in 
that distinguished regiment. He was so tall, so haughty-looking, 
so much—physically and morally—above poor little me. Did you 
never, my dear, thus secretly regard your governess, or the family 
lawyer, or, in particular, the dear, dear clergyman when the liturgy 
was over, and he, having exchanged his surplice and hood for a 
Geneva gown, came rustling and creaking up the pulpit-stairs, and, 
ere he read out the text, looked so angelically round the church and 
up at the sounding-board, that you almost wonder that one of Grinling 
Gibbons’s little cherubs—-say that you went to church at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly—did not fly to settle on his head, or hang a wreath of 
fruit and flowers, beautifully carved in oak, round his precious neck? 
Yet as you admired you feared him. He seemed to be able to dis- 
cern your inmost thoughts—to know all about you; that there was 
a letter left for you at the circulating library last Friday—a letter 
which your mamma never saw; that you had at that moment an 
ounce and a half of almond-rock in your pocket, wrapped up in a 
fragment of the Family Herald; that you had commenced to suck 
those comfits before the second lesson, and intended to finish them 
comfortably during the sermon. 

So, two thousand years ago, haply, might some humble Roman 
‘ pleb’—some harmless poet, who hung about the therme in the 
hope of getting a smile and an invitation to supper from an affable 
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patrician—some poor creature ofa scribe, who scraped up his living 
by graving epigrams on his waxen tablets, have ‘felt bad,’ even to the 
thongs of his sandals, when he met, thundering along the Via Trium- 
phalis, a centurion of the Pretorian Guards. It must be owned that 
our Blues are not privileged to sell the Empire to the highest bidder. 
They are not even—poor fellows !—allowed to buy and sell their 
own commissions. This is not a digression. 

There have been seasons when the spectacle even of a private in 
the Household Cavalry talking to a nurserymaid in Kensington-gar- 
dens, or swishing his off-spur with his riding-whip—why do cavalry 
soldiers, who are not allowed to use whips when they ride, always 
carry those frustra when they are on foot ?—has made my teeth 
chatter in my head; but a gentleman in the Blues, bearing her 
Majesty’s commission! Let me draw a veil over the picture of pu- 
sillanimity which I then presented. The ineffable Entity used, ere 
I had seen the elephant, to terrify me as direly as the spectre of 
the Commendatore frightened Don Juan’s valet. Leporello, you 
will remember, got underneath the table (just as Mrs. Bancroft is 
accustomed to do so cleverly in Caste) when the phantom statue 
came clumping—can’t you hear the clang of his horrible stone boots 
now ?— into the supper-room ; but there is no table beneath which 
you can crouch, say, in the Mall of St. James’s Park, when her 
Majesty, attended by the Yeomen of the Guard and an escort of the 
Blues, goes by on her way to open the session of Parliament—used 
to go by, I should say, perhaps. 

I have seen him thus—our splendid and valiant Captain Her- 
cules Lambswool—in attendance on his royal Mistress in the good 
old times, ere Shillibeer and the directors of the Necropolis Company 
became the chief gentlemen-ushers and masters of the revels at the 
Court of England. I have seen the captain riding by the carriage- 
window of Royalty, and I have trembled. Gigantic yet serene, puissant 
yet languid, beautiful, august, and terrible, yet ‘mild as the moon- 
beams.’ Look at his helmet; sure, no one save with the eye of 
Mars, to threaten or command, and the front of Jove himself, could 
presume to don that shining casque, with its towering plume of 
blood-red horsehair. Look at those flashing bunches of bullion on 
his shoulders—Lambswool was in the Blues ere the vile Prussian 
tunic came in and epaulettes were abolished. Regard that glitter- 
ing cuirass, and ponder on the undaunted heart which must be 
throbbing beneath. I entreat you to survey, finally, his sumptuous 
sash of mingled gold and crimson strands; the emblazoned hous- 
ings of that sable charger, which neighs and paws and prances, 
ready at a moment’s notice, I will be bound, to ery among the 
captains ‘Ha, ha!’ Then, look at the sheepskin adornments 
to the saddle; his gleaming gauntlets— gauntlets, being pipe- 
clayed, don’t gleam, by the way; still, it is as well not to lose a 
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chance of invoking alliteration’s artful aid—and, in particular, I ad- 
jure, I implore you to look upon his boots—Boots whose blackness 
the Ethiop might envy; for I suppose that black men think the 
most ebonised niggers the handsomest ; boots, to give a superlative 
polish to which might have driven Warren to despair, and caused 
drops of emulative anguish to distil from the souls of Day and Mar- 
tin. Can you not see, have you not seen, Captain Lambswool, or 
the contemporary types of the Lambswool race, under these gorgeous 
but somewhat overpowering circumstances? J have beheld him 
many a time and oft; and my heart, shivering with admiring awe, 
has descended into my civilian bluchers. Suppose the terrible 
being were to make a cut at me with his shining sabre! It might 
be only in fun, you know—the young giants must have their sports, 
and their favourite pastime at present is, I am given to understand, 
Polo—but what, I should like to know, are likely to be the feelings 
of a fly when the giant Hurlothrumbo’s son and heir ‘ plays’ with 
him ; and what should I do, cloven from the crown to the chaps by 
one swashing blow from the Excalibur brandished by Captain Lambs- 
wool? Suppose he were to ride me down, where should I be? 
Where ? Why, mashed under the hoofs of the terrible biack charger 
with the flowing mane and tail, and the continually foaming bit. I 
should be lying trampled, squelched, and bleeding in the dust of the 
Mall; while, in the remote distance, Captain Hercules Lambswool 
still urged on his wild career as rapidly, at least, as the sober pace 
of the eight cream-coloured Hanoverians which drag—which used 
to drag, I mean—the state coach would permit him to urge it. And 
yet, at the very period when I was unable to look upon Captain 
Lambswool without shaking, I happened to be—having recently re- 
turned from Paris—on intimate terms with a live sous-lieutenant in 
the Cent Gardes. This affable Colossus, who far exceeded six feet 
in stature, but who was somewhat weak at the knees, would abso- 
lutely permit me to treat him to absinthe and three-sous cigars at 
the Café de Helder. Fancy such a liberty being taken by a civilian 
with Captain Lambswool! He would have annihilated the ‘ cad,’ 
as crazy Edward Irving threatened to annihilate the pew-opener. 

I am not at all certain in my mind but that Captain Hercules 
was as terrible-looking in plain clothes—‘ mufti’ is, I believe, the 
correct term for civilian garments with gentlemen of his profession 
—as he was in full uniform, or in his splendid undress military garb ; 
the blue frock with the abundant frogs and braiding ; the forage-cap 
with the gold laudband, and the white waist-belt, with the sabre clat- 
tering at his spurred heels. He was the heaviest of heavy ‘ swells,’ 
and consequently fearful to look upon, in his Poole-made surtout— 
Smalpage had not come to the front in those days—with a rose in 
his -button-hole, an ‘ all-round’ collar, and his wide check trousers 
with a broad stripe down each outside seam. I saw him once in a 
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‘Noah’s Ark coat’—a long, straight-skirted gaberdine, reaching well- 
nigh down to the heels, and which was popular for a brief period 
about the time ofthe battle of Inkermann. In that coat he looked 
like Shem—if you can imagine Shem with a long tawny moustache 
and his hair parted down the middle. He would wear a shooting- 
suit sometimes, rough and hairy, like a Scotch terrier’s coat, and 
with buttons as large as cheeseplates. In evening dress even—the 
costume which in most cases obliterates a man’s individuality for 
the nonce, and places a duke on the same level with a waiter— 
Lambswool was simply appalling. At balls he usually took up the 
position of a ‘ wall-flower.’ He was too tremendous to join in any- 
thing less heroic than that Dance of the Heroes which Kaulbach has 
depicted in his Homer in Griechenland, and when he leant against a 
wall, calmly but superbly surveying the giddy whirling crowd, you 
could not help recalling that one of his names was Samson, and 
auguring shudderingly that in a minute or so he would pull down 
Willis’s Rooms on the heads of the Philistine host bodily. 

And yet he was not, in the main, half a bad fellow, for all his 
six feet two, his big blonde moustaches, and his generally over- 
whelming mien. Let it be first borne in mind that he was to all 
intents and purposes a ‘ swell’ of the swells. Poor Felix Whitehurst, 
who is dead, and was the best-abused man of his time—I can’t help 
fancying that he was rather glad, poor fellow, to know that he was 
going to a land where there was neither Pall Mall Gazette nor Satur- 
day Review—used to divide the august race to which Lambswool be- 
longed into three species:—Heavy Swells, Howling Swells, and 
Shady Swells. The Duke of Doncaster—everybody knows him, 
from M. Pellegrini’s portrait—is a ‘ Heavy Swell.’ He drives the 
twice-a-week coach to Coldwaltham in the season, the Duchess 
sometimes taking the box-seat. He owns a Scotch county and a 
half; and he owes thirty thousand pounds to his tailor. If he be 
not the heaviest of swells, I should like to know who can lay claim 
to that proud appellation. As a type of a Howling Swell, I cannot 
choose a better specimen than Captain Fitz Firefly, of the Twenty- 
fourth Hussars, who drives, hunts, fishes, rides steeplechases, backs 
up penniless managers when they open theatres with ‘ plenty of leg’ 
in the burlesques ; is as well known at Newmarket as at the Bed- 
ford at Brighton, and at the Café Anglais in Paris as at the Junior 
Plungers’ and Bangup’s Billiard Club in Pall Mall. He plays 
deeply ; his betting books, were they all collected, would fill a shelf 
as long as that devoted, in the Museum Reading-Room, to the Pan- 
theon Littéraire ; he is on friendly terms with several distinguished 
prizefighters ; in the days of public executions at the Old Bailey he 
was always ready to make one to hire the first-floor front of the 
King of Denmark tavern; he has been twice summoned for cock- 
fighting ; it required all the influence of his uncle, the bishop, to 
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dissuade the Bumbleshire magistrate from sending him to the tread- 
mill for beating the county constabulary at a race-meeting ; he pays 
—at least he owes—for all Miss Fillybuster’s pug-dogs, sealskin 
jackets, diamond bracelets, and piebald ponies ; and he is a member 
of the ‘Rum. Pum. Pa.’ As for the Shady Swell, he can be very 
easily and briefly defined. He is Captain Ossidew (once a captain 
always a captain) ;. but his commission was sold, and the proceeds 
‘melted’ long ago—late of the Twenty-fourth Hussars. You may 
see him swaggering down the Burlington Arcade arm-in-arm with 
Major Cockshy, late of the Venezuelan Cacadores, and Fred Frisker- 
till, late manager of the Royal Deficit Bank Limited. This is he, 
in smirched buckskin gloves—what a bill he had once at Ludlam’s! 
—with patched boots, and an electro-gilt horse-shoe pin in his 
frayed scarf, sucking the butt of a cheap cigar, and ogling the 
girls in the bonnet-shops. This is he, in a shabby straw hat and 
a reefer jacket, white at the seams, and with a battered telescope 
under his arm, loafing on the pier at Ryde in the yachting season, 
and pretending that he is looking out for Jack Galesby, of the An- 
dromeda. That may be; but Jack, otherwise the Right Honour- 
able Viscount Galesby, is certainly not looking out for Captain 
Ossidew, late of the Twenty-fourth Hussars ; and did he catch sight 
of that scapegrace would give him the cut direct. The Shady Swell 
is very well known in west-end bill-discounters’ dens, and in the 
board-rooms of bubble companies. He always carries a pack of 
cards and a set of dice in his travelling-bag; he shuts his eyes, or 
pulls up the collar of his coat, when a cab bears him past. Trim- 
mer’s Hotel, lest William the waiter, of whom he has borrowed 
enough money to set that poor fellow up in the greengrocery line, 
should espy him; and in sporting circles there runs a rumour that 
not later than last July, and at Diddlesbury races, Captain Ossidew, 
late of the Twenty-fourth Hussars, was ducked as a ‘ Welcher.’ 

My own belief is that, in addition to the three types of swelldom 
just enumerated, there is another, the Awful Swell—the Lambswool 
Swell, in fine. Of shadiness there was not in his character one 
iota; but he was a little too dissipated to be styled, with strict pro- 
priety, ‘Heavy.’ The modern Heavy Swell goes in early for politics 
and the Commission of the Peace, writes letters to the papers about 
the Game Laws and the Incidence of Taxation, and is sometimes a 
member of the School Board. He was given, was Lambswool, so 
report said, to divers decidedly ‘ tearing’ practices ; but, if he tore, 
it was always in an awful manner. ‘ He is a wicked, wicked young 
man, my dear,’ old Lady Frumpleby (his aunt, indeed) was wont to 
say to her three daughters. ‘But he has charming manners, 
mamma,’ Lady Fanny Frumpleby would plead. ‘ He is very good- 
looking,’ Lady Mildred (a giddy, thoughtless thing) would giggle. 
‘He is so delightfully naughty,’ Lady Eva would murmur. Wherein 
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lay his wickedness ? Whispers on the subject were many ; but cer- 
tainties were few. He had one of the neatest turn-outs in the way 
of a dark-green cabriolet, one of the largest thoroughbred cab horses, 
and one of the smallest tigers, in buckskins and topboots, to hang 
on behind, ever beheld; and there is no denying that, with the reins 
in his hand, and with one of Carrera’s eighteenpenny regalias be- 
tween his lips, he looked delightfully, but still awfully, wicked. His 
sealskin cigar-case; his lapiz-lazuli fusee-box; his betting-book bound 
in malachite; the shawl-pattern dressing-gown and scarlet morocco 
slippers he wore in chambers ; the ragged Dandie Dinmont that trot- 
ted at his heels; the Chubb-locked photograph album which reposed 
on his bedroom table ; the picture in the Florentine frame, but closely 
veiled with a green-silk curtain, which hung over his bed-head—all 
these things were looked upon, somehow, as elements in his wicked- 
ness. Give a dog a bad name—the proverb is somewhat musty. 
‘He is the soul of honour, mamma,’ his cousin and stanch ally, 
Lady Fanny Frumpleby, would cry. ‘ Mauvais sujets of his descrip- 
tion generally are,’ the old lady would cynically reply. Brutus was 
an honourable man; so was the Maréchal de Richelieu. ‘ How is 
it that his name never gets into the papers ?’ Sir Benjamin Backbite 
would sometimes charitably inquire. ‘It’s always hushed up; it 
must be hushed up,’ that truly Christian woman, Mrs. Candour, 
would suggest. ‘He'll be found out some day; that’s one consolation.’ 
Thus Lady Sneerwell, and thus, my brothers and sisters, they are 
talking about you at this very moment. My dear Mrs. Bountiful, you 
spent the whole of this afternoon at home, trimming a bonnet, in sheer 
kindness of heart, for your housemaid; but Mrs. Candour has told 
half a hundred people in Belgravia that at 2.30 p.m. you were seen at 
the Victoria Station, Pimlico, entering a first-class compartment of a 
train bound for the Crystal Palace, and in the company of young 
Shunter, the son of tlhe well-known millionaire manufacturer of rolling 
stock. My dear Mr. Intiger, when Sir Benjamin Backbite met you 
coming out of Marlborough-street Police-court the other morning, 
whither you had gone to prosecute an extortionate cabman, he rushed 
down to the club (the Senior Thersites) and told Mawworm, the Satur- 
day Reviewer; and Blackbile, the retired Q.C.; and old Dr. Bella- 
donna, the late Grand-Duke of Tartarus’ body- physician, that you 
had been locked up all night on a charge of being drunk and disorderly, 
and had got off in the morning (under the name of Highlow Jinks, me- 
dical student) with a fine of forty shillings. Some nice people I knew 
once circulated a report that I had gone raving mad, and was under 
the care of Dr. Douchewell, at Isleworth, until steps could be taken 
to get me into St. Luke’s. They were not very far from the truth 
at the time, these nice people, for I had been in excruciating torture 
for nine days with the toothache. 

There are two hundred and fifty thousand lies told every minute 
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in London (I have the late Mr. Babbage’s authority for this) about 
people’s goings-on ; and since the introduction of the post-card system 
the average is said to be rapidly increasing. If you tell your de- 
tractors they are Liars, they bring actions for libel against you. 

Captain Hercules Lambswool allowed the world to lie its very 
hardest—or to tell the truth; who shall say ? He continued to be 
solemnly and equably awful, and to enjoy the reputation of being 
dreadfully wicked. It brought him a kind of celebrity—shocking, if 
you will, but undeniably sensational. The Russian Princess, Anna 
Commena Doseimoff—her husband died in the Caucasus, in command 
of his regiment ; but les mauvaises langues whispered that strych- 
nine administered by mistake in a petit verre of Chartreuse verte, by 
his fond spouse, had a good deal to do with his premature decease, 
and who was reported to be the wickedest woman in Europe—was 
anxious to see the Captain. Sir Benjamin avows that he saw them 
together three Sundays afterwards on the lawn of the Castle Hotel, 
Richmond. It is very certain that Spancarati, the Princess’s music- 
master, secretary, and Head of the Poison Closet (so Mrs. Candour 
hints), dedicated his ‘ Flowing Arno’ waltzes to ‘ Monsieur Hercule 
Lambswool, Capitaine aux Gardes a cheval (Royal Horse-guards 
Blue) de sa Majesté, la Reine d’Angleterre. Sir Benjamin had met 
Spancarati coming out of Lambswool’s chambers in the Albany, 
and at 4 p.m. that day (teste Lady Sneerwell) the captain himself 
was seen, in the Grand Avenue of Covent-garden Market, emerging 
from the shop of Mrs. Buck, the florist, and bearing in one buckskin- 
gloved palm a bouquet pinned up in blue-tissue paper, and as big as 
a prize cauliflower. Lady Sneerwell did not precisely hear the 
captain tell his coachman (he was in his brougham that day, not in 
his cab nor in his mail-phaeton) to drive to Eaton-place, the abode 
of the wicked countess; but her ladyship read the direction in his 
eyes. 

Of course, one year, when he dropped his subscription to the 
omnibus box at Covent-garden, and took a stall at her Majesty’s (the 
burnt-down one) instead, people said that the reason for his secession 
was the migration (through a squabble with the stage-manager) of 
Mademoiselle Gambanuda, the famous danseuse, from Bow-street to 
the Haymarket. Equally, of course, when Roger the Monk made 
a bad third instead of coming in a triumphant first at Goodwood, 
and it was commonly known at Tattersall’s that Lambswool, who, 
in his calmly awful way, had backed the animal heavily, had lost 
fifteen thousand pounds, people said that he would never pay a far- 
thing, and that on the eve of settling-day he would go off salmon- 
fishing to Norway. ‘Fellows who plunged,’ chuckled little Tom 
Sneak, in the smoking-room of the Ugly-Mug Club, ‘ must expect 
spills. I always thought that long-legged conceited jackanapes 
would come down a whopper.’ Tom had a betting book of his own; 
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and he hedged so beautifully that he always told you that he ‘ stood 
on velvet,’ and, come what might, stood to win three-hundred-and- 
fifty pounds sure ; all of which did not enable him to pay his last losses, 
amounting to twenty-seven pounds two-and-sixpence, on the Chester 
Cup. He is at present residing at Monaco, and backs the red. 

The people at Tattersall’s—in whose yard not half so many lies 
are told as in what is ordinarily termed ‘ good society’—were, on the 
other hand, quite comfortable in their minds about the unlucky backer 
of Roger the Monk. ‘ The capting’s good for more than double of 
what he put the pot on for,’ Mr. Gumbles, a heavy creditor on the 
Goodwood score, observed to Josh Smoocher, an ’Ebrew Jew, who 
once kept a hazard bank, of the kind known as a ‘Silver Hell,’ at 
a coffee-shop in a back-slum of Soho, but who now runs horses and 
is thinking some day of going into Parliament. ‘Good!’ echoed 
Mr. Smoocher. ‘ He’s good for forty thou. He ain’t got a inch o’ 
parchment on his esthates ; and he’s bound to come in to a lot more 
when the old lady dies. Bethides he don’t sthpend eight ’underd a 
year on himself, and he’s awful honourable.’ Strange, that in one 
particular at least, Lady Fanny Frumpleby, that haughty beauty, 
and Mr. Jehoshaphat Smoocher, the betting man, should be of one 
mind. 

The captain paid; and, oddly enough, did go salmon-fishing to 
Norway immediately afterwards. Then people said, of course, that 
he was fearfully shaken by his losses—that he was ‘ dipped,’ heavily 
‘ dipped,’ my dear, and was mortgaging his patrimony right and left. 
Papillon, of the Coldstreams—Charley, otherwise ‘Baby,’ Papil- 
lon, one of the best-natured fellows about town—remarked to Lord 
McCraw, of the Scots Fusiliers, as the two stood together in the 
celebrated bow-window which overlooks Pall Mall, that he had heard 
poor old Lamb was ‘ short’—which is Guardsmanesque for that 
which civilians term being ‘ hard up’—and that, although he didn’t, 
as a rule, like fellows in the Blues, he should be glad to lend the 
old fellow a ‘ thou’ if he wanted it. Lord McCraw concurred with 
him, judiciously adding that Lambswool had ‘ fairish expaictancies.’ 

Lambswool’s aunt died soon afterwards of a surfeit of green tea, 
hydrate of chloral, paté de foie gras, and advanced ritualism at St. 
Celsus-on-Sea. She was the ‘old lady’ so touchingly alluded to by 
Mr. Jehoshaphat Smoocher in Tattersall’s yard. Lambswool had been 
wealthy enough before; his father, the descendant of a long line of 
Yorkshire thanes, who had held their own for many generations be- 
fore the coming of the Conqueror, and were, indeed, both astonished 
and indignant at the impudence of the Norman invader in coming 
over at all—Lambswool’s papa, I say, a valiant Waterloo officer 
and K.C.B., had left our Hercules, his only son, a fair rent-roll, 
from which—that disastrous business of Roger the Monk notwith- 
standing—no snippings or clippings had been made to make mort- 
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gage-deeds withal. Lambswool’s aunt, his father’s sister, was the 
enormously rich Mrs. Huyghens, chief (albeit dormant) partner in 
the great Amsterdam house of Huyghens, Vanderboom, and Van 
Dam—that historical firm which has made so many millions by deal- 
ings in Dutch cheeses, European loans, quicksilver mines, curacao, 
niggers, Dutch dolls, and other miscellaneous articles. It is un- 
necessary to particularise the precise augmentation of fortune ac- 
cruing to Captain Lambswool by the decease of his Anglo-Batavian 
relative. Let it suffice to report verbatim a remark soon after- 
wards made by Mr. Gumble, meeting Mr. Jehoshaphat Smoocher, one 
sunny settling-day—Roger the Monk had come in first somewhere 
or another—that ‘the old girl had cut up very beefy, and had left 
the capting a pot of money ;’ to which Mr. Smoocher replied that 
he wished he had half his (the captain’s) complaint; and that 
if he thought of getting married, and wanted any diamonds, he (Mr. 
Smoocher) knew a party who could accommodate him in a brace of 
shakes. 

Words of wisdom were these uttered by the wary betting men, 
albeit couched in words which Dr. Latham might scruple about 
admitting into his dictionary. It happened that the captain, a 
very few months after the death of Mrs. Huyghens, did begin to 
think about getting married, and that although the bounteous old 
lady left him plenty of jewelry, he wanted more diamonds. It must 
be regarded, I suppose, as a dispensation of Providence for the bene- 
fit of the Bond-street jewellers, that brides expectant are never 
satisfied with the trinkets of their great-grandmothers. Were it 
otherwise, how would the Bond-street jewellers live—to say nothing 
of their acquiring gigantic fortunes, and purchasing magnificent 
estates in the Midland counties—I should like to know ? 

Captain Lambswool made a distinguished although not an aris- 
tocratic match. He married Georgiana, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Trolley, M.P., that famous and wealthy engineer and contractor, to 
whom modern civilisation is indebted for the Squanderbury and La- 
visham branch of the Grand Trunk Railway from Basinghall-street 
to Babylon. It has been calculated by an eminent statistician that 
nine hundred and seven beneficed clergymen were seriously in- 
volved; that fourteen hundred and twelve widows, with a small 
independence, were reduced to poverty and compelled to let out 
lodgings or to take in washing; that four hundred and fifty-three 
retired officers of the army and navy were forced to sell their half- 
pay; that two thousand highly-accomplished young ladies were fain 
to go out as governesses; and that ten per cent of the aggregate 
of sufferers cut their throats, drowned themselves in the Regent’s 
Canal, or became inmates of Hanwell and Colney-Hatch Lunatic 
Asylums, solely in consequence of the Squanderbury and Lavisham 
branch of the Babylon and Basinghall-street line, in which they 
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were original shareholders. Civilisation, I need scarcely say, bene- 
fited splendidly by the undertaking, as it has likewise done by the 
Atchinese Irrigation Works, the Great Desert of Sahara Oasis Com- 
pany, the Sea-Coast of Bohemia Breakwater and Lighthouse Com- 
pany, the Wandsworth Pond Whalefishing Adventure, and the 
Association for erecting Grand Hotels at Samarcand, East Grin- 
stead, and Pulo-Penang. In all of these undertakings Mr. Trolley, 
M.P., had a share, and from each he withdrew a very comfortable 
number of thousands of pounds—the original shareholders being, 
like Lord Ullin in the ballad, ‘left lamenting.’ It is fitting, nay, 
inevitable, that the few should be sacrificed for the benefit of the 
many. Let it be vour constant endeavour, my Young Friend, to find 
yourself in the majority. 

I deeply regret to record that the union of Captain Lambswool 
—he sold out on his marriage, but courtesy will continue to give 
him his military titlk—with Miss Trolley was not a happy one. It 
cannot precisely be said that the bride and bridegroom began to 
quarrel almost as soon as the nuptial knot was tied, because it 
takes two parties to make a quarrel, and Lambswool was the most 
placable and indulgent of husbands; still, it seems undeniable that ere 
the honeymoon was over, Mrs. Lambswool had been thrice in hys- 
terics ; and before they had been married six months, Sir Benjamin 
Backbite was ready to make an affidavit that Mrs. L. had thrown a 
teacup at her lord in a private room at the Grand Hotel, Paris ; 
and that in the brougham which was conveying the happy pair to 
the Duchess of Diachylon’s ball, in the season of 18—, the adored 
one of Lambswool’s heart had twisted her jewelled fingers in his 
white neckcloth and manifested a burning desire to choke him; and 
that Lambswool had privately and mysteriously asked Mr. Buddle- 
combe, of Bolus and Bubblecombe, the eminent chemists and drug- 
gists of South Kensington, whether a tall lady dressed in black and 
closely veiled had been purchasing any of Batley’s Solution of Opium 
at their establishment lately. As for Lady Sneerwell, she went 
about town with a circumstantial and detailed account of Mrs. Lambs- 
wool, at 11.30 one night, after a dinner-party which her husband 
had given in honour of the appointment of his friend, Sir Xerxes 
Timmins, K.C.B., to the Governorship of the Cruel Islands, putting 
on her bonnet and shawl, and packing up her jewelry, a Maltese 
lace veil, and two Dresden china pug-dogs in a sealskin bag, with 
the avowed intention of going home to her mother. 

For a wonder, the backbiters were this time not wholly drawing 
on imagination for their facts. I discard the Batley’s Solution of 
Opium story, but as for the rest I gravely fear that the bill of in- 
dictment must be a true one. There had been fearful goings-on at 
the gorgeous mansion in Bucephalus-gardens, 8.W., where the 
Lambswools resided. Dark rumours were current among the ser- 
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vants as to master’s ‘ carryings-on,’ but what he carried and how 
he carried it nobody seemed precisely to know. Still it was agreed 
on all hands that he was wickeder than ever, and that Mrs. Lambs- 
wool was a ‘suffering angel.’ I have known a good many suffering 
angels in my time. One of them bit me in the hand rather badly; 
but then she was an angel with very highly-strung nerves, and could 
not bear the least excitement. 

The end of it all was a judicial separation; and the general 
conduct of Lambswool (the minutest details of his private life were 
not spared, I can assure you) formed the text for a good many lead- 
ing articles of the description known as ‘ spicy’ in the penny papers. 
He went abroad after the termination of that ugly business in the 
Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, and Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. 
Candour, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and the rest are unanimous in 
stating that the Captain (who has of course sold out from the Blues) 
is living at Damascus, where he dresses a la Turque, and enter- 
tains a whole seraglio full of moon-faced houris. Is it all true, I 
wonder, or a lie? Quien sabe? Iam yet constrained to remem- 
ber that when the Reverend Nepomucene Chrysostom, so long the 
deservedly popular incumbent of St. Philidor-the-Martyr, South Al- 
bertopolis, preached his farewell sermon on being appointed to the 
Missionary Bishopric of the Cruel Islands, he dwelt with affectionate 
eloquence on the long and valuable services rendered to him as a lay- 
helper in parish work by Captain Lambswool. He knew, he said, for a 
certainty, that the Captain habitually gave away at least half of his 
income in charity, and that nearly every moment he could spare 
from his military duties was devoted to the sedulous discharge of 
his labours as a district visitor. But Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Can- 
dour, Sir Benjamin Backbite, and the rest were not to be convinced 
against their will, and, as regards that poor dear Captain Lambs- 
wool’s wickedness, are of the same opinion still. 
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THE TWO INQUESTS 


In Two PARTS 


PART I. 
‘ COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.’ 
CHAPTER I, First IMPRESSIONS, 


Ir was in the late autumn (October 1845) that I came to my 
new home at Overton. Our house was near the outskirts of the 
town ; and I wondered, on arriving, that my husband, as doctor of 
the union, and having, as he had told me, an extensive practice in the 
neighbourhood, should have selected so lonely a spot for his dwell- 
ing-place. Overton was a second-rate town, with no particular manu- 
facture, and an absence of life or movement, except on Friday, the 
only stirring day of the week, when the stock farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood congregated at the Bull Inn to discuss market prices and 
the weather; whilst the lowing of oxen, bleating of sheep, and grunt- 
ing of pigs broke the silence of the usually dull and deserted mar- 
ket-place. 

There was little to interest the eye or ear in Overton: ill-paved, 
ill-lighted, with shabby shops, and an air of decay about the houses 
and of languor about the inhabitants which could hardly fail to 
strike a stranger passing through the town, and, of course, made a 
deeper impression upon me, looking upon it as my home. 

I had met my husband at a long distance from Overton, at a sea- 
side watering-place, full of gaiety and life, where he had been spend- 
ing his brief summer holidays ; and we had been thrown together 
as people generally are in those places—meeting on the beach in 
the morning, riding on the downs in the afternoon, and dancing at 
the Assembly Rooms in the evening. In less than two months after 
our first acquaintance I had become Dr. Connor's wife. 

I shall not mention any circumstances connected with my own 
family, as they are unimportant in their bearing upon my dark story. 
This only I shall state, that my marriage was looked on coldly by 
my nearest relations ; and that a feeling of wounded pride led me to 
drop all correspondence with them, and to determine to rely for my 
sources of happiness on my husband and home. 

Let me recall the evening of my arrival at Overton, after three 
happy weeks on the Continent. It was in the thickening twilight 
of an October evening that my husband handed me out of the train 
at the Overton station; a man-servant was waiting for us on the 
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platform, and at the first glimpse I was conscious of a feeling of dis- 
like and depression, arising from the anxious look that he fixed upon 
me, and as I turned to avoid his gaze I found that my husband was 
also regarding me with a strange look of inquiry. 

‘You have not returned Simon’s greeting,’ said he; ‘he is an 
old and trustworthy servant, and will do his best to please his young 
mistress.’ 

The man gave a wintry smile, that only seemed to make his face 
more inscrutable, and turned away to collect my boxes, which were 
soon packed upon the jangling fly. Simon mounted the box by the 
driver, and we were jolted down the muddy road and over the rough 
streets of Overton. A sharp turn brought us into the market-place, 
now lighted by a few dim oil lamps. The creaking signs of the two 
inns kept up a dismal duet in the foggy evening air. 

A larger and brighter lamp was burning before the only respect- 
able and cheerful-looking house in the market-place. A smartly- 
painted door and six upper windows led me to think that this must 
be our house, and I turned to my husband to ask him if it was so. 

‘No,’ said he; ‘ our house is not exactly in Overton, but stands 
about half a mile off on the Ambledon-road ; this is Lawyer Pig- 
gott’s, one of our magnates in thjs small place.’ 

The fly rattled on, leaving the better streets and coming into a 
region of squalid cottages, interrupted by spaces of ill-cultivated gar- 
den-ground. 

Soon the cottages ceased altogether, and about a quarter of a 
mile farther we pulled up before a tall brick house, with iron rail- 
ings on each side of it, and a flight of stone steps up to the door. 
The windows were dark, and no light of welcome brightened the as- 
pect of this place. Simon got down and rang violently at the bell, 
and my husband looked annoyed at the tardiness of the woman, 
who at length opened it. 

‘ Didn’t you get my letter, Mrs. Judson ?’ he asked angrily, as 
we entered the passage. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the woman, curtsying, and, as I thought, look- 
ing at me narrowly from head to foot; ‘everything is ready for 
Mrs. Connor.’ 

It seemed to me that she laid a particular emphasis on my name. 
She held a candle in her hand inviting me to follow her up-stairs, 
whilst my husband opened the door of a well-lighted parlour, in which 
I could see that the cloth was laid for dinner. I followed Mrs. Jud- 
son, and was agreeably surprised to find how much happier and 
brighter it was inside than I had been led to expect from the ex- 
terior. 

There were two windows in the bedroom, and on raising the 
blind I found that they looked on the long garden at the back of the 
house. 
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‘ This is a back room, ma’am,’ said the woman, ‘ but master or- 
dered it to be prepared ; and indeed at this time of the year it’s far 
more pleasant than the front one, and I may say that nearly all the 
best living rooms look this way.’ 

‘It can’t be a very large house,’ said I, as I began to take off 
my bonnet and cloak. 

‘Well, ma’am, ’tis larger than you'd think, I daresay; and 
though certainly ’tis lonely, ’tis also very convenient.’ 

She spoke kindly, but did not relax her scrutiny ; still I thought 
this natural, so taking a look round the room, recognising some 
engravings of pictures I had admired abroad, and nicely bound copies 
of most of my favourite poets, I ran down-stairs to thank my hus- 
band for these little proofs of his watchful love. 

I looked for him in vain in the lighted parlour, and being impa- 
tient to tell him of my delight, I crossed the passage, and pushing 
open a door opposite the dining-room, found myself in what was evi- 
dently the dispensary. This, too, was empty, but a ray of light 
found its way through an imperfectly-closed door on the other side 
of the room ; I gently opened it, and saw my husband standing with 
his back towards me, looking into the half-open drawer of an old- 
fashioned bureau, which appeared the only piece of furniture in the 
room. Within it I caught a glimpse of something white and gauzy, 
like a woman’s veil. A strange thrill even then crept through me 
as I stood, not venturing to draw nearer, though my curiosity was 
at once aroused. It was a narrow closet-like room, with no fire- 
place ; and seemed by its damp darkness to swallow up the rays of 
the candle which stood by my husband’s side. He turned suddenly 
as my dress rustled against the door, closed the drawer hastily, and 
advanced towards me with an agitated and eager manner, uttering 
an exclamation of alarm; then with a rapid change : 

‘Why, Georgie, how did you find your way: into this dark hole ? 
Come, my love,’ said he kindly, ‘ back into life and warmth and 
light. Doctor’s wives are never allowed to penetrate into the mys- 
teries of the dispensary amongst poisons and horrid instruments.’ 

Did his voice tremble as he said poisons ? or was it my imagin- 
ation? It was not until we got back into the light and warmth 
again that I noticed how pale and wan my husband’s face had be- 
come ; and the evening passed and turned into night ere the troubled 
expression faded out of his dark melancholy eyes. 


CuaptTer II. 

MRS. PIGGOTT. 
THE occupations of a young wife in settling down in a new home 
are always sufficient to employ her thoughts and time. I had 
therefore but little leisure at first to indulge in surmises or specula- 
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tions on many points, which gradually began to raise questions and 
doubts within me: now and then indeed—even during the first 
week—after our return home I wondered whether my husband’s 
position was sufficiently established to admit of my being treated as 
an equal by the squires’ families amongst whom he visited as 
medical man. _ 

No cards as yet graced the china basin on my writing-table. 
I had decorated the room, which I called my drawing - room, 
with the usual pride of a young married woman. The coloured 
Bohemian glass, the Sévres inkstand, the French clock, and all the 
pretty appurtenances of a newly-furnished apartment, had been 
arranged and rearranged, but as yet no eyes had admired them 
but my own. My morning hours were spent in reading, playing 
over my husband’s favourite songs, and settling my household affairs 
with Mrs. Judson. In the afternoon I paced the garden, for as yet 
I had not summoned up courage to face the town by myself. My 
husband generally left home at half-past nine, and I seldom saw 
him again until our dinner hour at six, though I frequently waited 
for him till seven. From this I judged that his practice must be 
extensive, and that he probably rested somewhere in the middle of 
the day, as I hardly deemed it possible for one horse to take him 
over so many miles without respite; but I had a certain kind of 
timidity which I thought becoming in the wife of a professional 
man, and therefore never asked him questions as to the houses he 
visited, but accepted any little scraps of talk which he vouchsafed 
as pure acts of grace on his part. Mingled with my strong admira- 


tion and love I had a curious feeling of hesitation in seeking any 


light on his past life and associations. 

His conversation seldom turned upon every-day incidents, but 
was rather drawn from the many sources of information and original 
thought in his own richly-gifted mind. He frequently would read 
me papers of an essay-like kind which he had written on abstract 
subjects. The evenings were always full of pleasant intercourse, 
though we never seemed to enter that inner region of confidence 
which is the great blessedness of happy married life. 

At length one solitary card appeared in my basket. I was 
sitting alone as usual about three o’clock in the afternoon, tired of 
my monotonous employments, and counting the hours till my hus- 
band’s return, when a ring at the front door made me start nerv- 
ously ; it was the first time I had heard the bell of my own house 
since the night of my arrival. At this slight but unusual sound, a 
presentiment that it was the note of warning of evil to come rushed 
through my mind. [I laid down my work, and looked towards the 
door in anxious expectation. I was disappointed, however, for Mrs. 
Judson’s face alone appeared with a card in her hand, which she 
handed to me; it was black edged, with ‘ Mrs. Piggott’ inscribed 
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upon it. I was too glad of an opportunity of exchanging a few 
sentences with Judson, who went through all her duties with perfect 
regularity and cleanliness, but more as if she was moved by clock- 
work than by the instincts of a human being. 

‘Is this the old lady,’ I asked, ‘whom I have seen at church 
in Lawyer Piggott’s pew ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am; it is the lawyer’s mother. She’s an excellent 
lady, and I am afraid she’s overwalked herself coming this distance ; 
it’s an uncommon thing to see Mrs. Piggott so far from home.’ 

‘ Then run after her, and beg her to come in and rest herself.’ 

‘I don’t think it’ll be of much use, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Judson ; 
‘and she’s too far back by this time.’ 

‘Pray go!’ I repeated. ‘I cannot bear the thoughts of this old 
lady walking so far without resting. I must go myself,’ I said, 
rising, ‘if you dislike the trouble.’ 

‘It’s not the trouble, ma’am,’ said she quietly ; ‘I'll do as you 
tell me ;’ and immediately ran down the steps into the road. 

I followed her, and stood at the door watching my first visitor 
with some curiosity. She had gone some paces, and was walking 
with the feeble gait of advanced years. She turned on hearing 
footsteps behind her, and showed a face of shrewd kindliness; her 
hair was very white, while her eyes were dark and bright, which 
gave her face a very penetrating and keen expression. 

‘ My mistress hopes you'll walk in, Mrs. Piggott,’ said Judson ; 
‘she’s sorry you should have walked so far.’ 

‘My compliments to your mistress,’ said the lawyer’s mother— 
and her voice sounded very distinct in the wintry air—‘ but I should 
prefer receiving her at my own house, and I’m not at all too tired 
to walk home at once. Tell her, if you please, I am obliged to her 
for her politeness, and hope soon to see her.’ 

As she finished speaking she caught my eye, and curtsied with 
the formality of the old school. I returned her greeting, and went 
back to the fireside meditating on this little incident. Why was it 
that I scrupled to tell my husband of this visit? I looked at the 
card, and debated whether I should leave it in the card-basket or put it 
in my writing-case. I had a sort of feeling that if my husband saw 
it he would forbid me to return the visit. He had already spoken 
of Lawyer Piggott in a disparaging sort of way, and had usually 
discouraged my going into Overton on any pretext, except to church 
on Sunday. 

Five o’clock struck, and I went up-stairs to change my dress ; 
before my toilet was over I heard my husband’s voice in the passage. 
I instantly remembered I had left the card in the basket, and that 
he would see it without any preface from me. [I listened, wonder- 
ing whether he would ask Mrs. Judson for an explanation of it, and 
heard a whispered inquiry and answer in an equally low tone from 
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her. I could not discover if it was a tone of vexation or approval ; 
but I hastily finished dressing and ran down to my husband, deter- 
mining to express to him the pleasure I felt at the thought of 
making an acquaintance at last. 

He was looking thoughtfully at the card as I entered the room. 

‘ Have you seen Mrs. Piggott, my dear ?’ he asked at once. 

‘I can hardly call it seeing her, Robert, for she would not come 
in. I was very sorry that she refused my offer of rest and refresh- 
ment, though I sent Judson after her; it was so very kind of her 
to come so far to call on me, and I hope you'll let. me return her 
visit. I like her face,’ I added, ‘and have always wished to know 
her since I saw her at church.’ 

He still stood looking musingly at the card, and presently said, 
in a kind tone of voice, 

‘Poor child! It’s natural you should wish for a friend, and I’d 
rather you had Mrs. Piggott for one than any one else about here.’ 

‘ Thank you, Robert ; and you'll come with me, won’t you ?’ 

His countenance fell. 

‘No, Georgie, I have no time for visits except those of duty. 
I have long ago ceased to pay calls, and my presence will not be 
expected by Mrs. Piggott; you will be more welcome alone.’ 

He dropped the subject, and it seemed as if, notwithstanding 
his praise of the lady, there was a tacit understanding between us 
that enough had been said about her. 


CuaptTer III. 
OVERTON CHURCHYARD. 


Ir was on a Saturday that Mrs. Piggott had called, and I looked 
forward with pleasure to exchanging a greeting with her on Sunday, 
and was therefore proportionately disappointed when an obstinately 
rainy day seemed to shut out all hopes of reaching church. My 
husband made no difference in his prolonged absences on the Sun- 
days; they were evidently no rest days to him; andI had hinted 
more than once how much I wished that he would manage to accom- 
pany me at least to one of the services. 

Generally he would reply to any observation of this sort with a 
very tender expression, partaking almost of pity ; would smooth my 
hair with his hand, and say, ‘ Poor little woman! There are many 
ways of serving God without going tochurch. The duties of a medi- 
cal man are not the least among them.’ With these kind of excuses 
my husband would silence me for the time; indeed, he had a pecu- 
liar art in turning from any subject on which we were likely to differ. 
Accordingly, on this particular Sunday I saw him depart soon after 
breakfast, and prepared to pass the morning as well as my now-con- 
stantly-recurring feelings of uneasiness would allow me. 
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After reading for a while, I rose and looked out of the win- 
dow, and, to my great satisfaction, noticed that the clouds were 
breaking, the rain falling less heavily, and a struggling gleam in the 
distance led me to hope for a fine afternoon. I had an unaccount- 
able desire to reach Overton Church that day, and long before I 
need have set out for the afternoon service, I had put on my water- 
proof and was splashing along the wet road. The streets of the 
town were more than ever repellent on that November afternoon. I 
scarcely met a human being as I passed along. A few lads were 
lounging against the iron railings of the churchyard, who stared at 
me as I came up to them, and as I passed into the porch one of 
them said to me, ‘ Church doors a’n’t open; bells a’n’t begun yet.’ 
I thanked him, and walked round into the churchyard, which was 
one of the old-fashioned kind, crowded, neglected, ill-kept, and full 
of monuments of more than usual ugliness. One end seemed re- 
served for the poorer classes, as the graves were distinguished by no 
headstones. One there was, however, which I noticed had a plain 
flat stone let into the turf, and towards this I walked slowly, and 
read the words : 

‘ AMY CONNOR, died December 17th, 1844.’ 

This was all that was upon the stone! It must have been some 
near relative of my husband’s, for I had heard of no other Connors 
in the neighbourhood. Why had he never mentioned to me her 
loss? Why never even named her tome? She could not have 
been dead a year when I came to Overton. Now again sprang up 
an earnest desire to see Mrs. Piggott, and learn from her some- 
thing of my husband’s former circumstances ; everything as yet was 
so vague and shadowy in my own heart, that I dared not examine 
its growing doubts. I was but nineteen, and more inexperienced 
than women are nowadays at that age; had I been wiser and older 
I should have hesitated before I sought from a stranger the elucida- 
tion of my perplexity. While I stood still gazing at the stone, the 
bells began to chime, and straggiers to enter the churchyard. 

I resolved to wait till I saw Mrs. Piggott, and then to follow 
and seat myself near her in church. She came at length, leaning on 
the arm ofa tall gentlemanlike man, in whose face I could see 
enough of the mother reflected to be convinced that it was no other 
than her son, Lawyer Piggott, of whom I had already heard. His 
eyes seemed to take in in an instant every one in the churchyard ; 
and I was conscious that his look rested on me for a moment with 
a surprised expression. Mrs. Piggott bowed to me, and he raised 
his hat, and they passed into the church. I followed up the aisle 
and entered the pew immediately behind them, which was fortun- 
ately tenantless. I fear I was far more occupied with the lawyer 
and his mother during service than with what was going on around 
me. My attention was suddenly diverted by the pelting of the rain 
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against the windows, and the howling of the wind, which seemed 
momentarily to rise into greater violence. I noticed Mrs. Piggott 
lean towards her son and whisper something, to which he nodded 
gravely; and when the sermon was over, and we were preparing to 
leave the church, he came forward and said: 

‘ My mother is anxious you should take shelter in our house, 
Mrs. Connor, until this storm is over.’ 

I was too glad to accept the invitation. Here at once, I thought, 
is an opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. I refused the lawyer’s 
proffered arm, and begged Mrs. Piggott to go on with her son, while 
I followed. The church stood in the market-place, so we had only 
to cross this to reach their house. The old lady took my hand as 
we entered the hall, and said : 

‘ Welcome, Mrs. Connor; I have wished much to see you here.’ 

A broad staircase led us up into a long and comfortable room, 
which looked half library, half drawing-room, and in which traces of 
the son’s occupation were noticeable. Mrs. Piggott drew two arm- 
chairs up to the fire, and turning to her son, said, with a smile: 

‘I daresay Mrs. Connor will excuse you, Archie; so if you will 
send us up some tea, I will try and keep her,’ turning kindly to 
me, ‘ till the storm is over.’ 

I was won by the kindness of the old lady, and seated myself by 
the fire, with a suppressed eagerness on finding myself embarked in 
what might prove a confidential conversation with Mrs. Piggott. 

‘I’m afraid, my dear, you must find it lonely ?’ she said in a 
motherly tone. 

‘ Very lonely,’ I replied ; ‘but I hope my husband will take me 
into the country when the weather is finer, for as yet I have seen 
nothing of the neighbourhood.’ 

‘ Have you no visitors, then ?’ 

‘Not a single card has been left on me since I came, except 
yours.’ 

Mrs. Piggott mused a little; then : 

‘Has not Dr. Connor taken you to Carwithen Castle, and intro- 
duced you to his great friend, Lord Carwithen ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘Is it near enough for a drive? I thought it 
was the other side of the county.’ 

‘It is but nine miles from your house, and your husband is fre- 
quently with him ; no doubt you will soon know him. But you have 
an excellent companion in Dr. Connor; he is a man of such varied 
information.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, with a half sigh; ‘ but I am so much younger 
and inexperienced, that I am not the companion to him that I ought 
to be ; but he’s very, very xind.’ 

‘ Well, I’m glad,’ said she, ‘ that there’s a lady at the Moor 
House once more.’ 
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I caught at the words ‘ once more.’ 

‘ Did you know,’ I asked, ‘ the Amy Connor whose grave I saw 
for the first time this afternoon ?’ 

Her kind face clouded over as she answered, ‘ Yes. I knew 
her as much as any one could know a being so unfortunate.’ 

‘Why so unfortunate ?’ I said, my curiosity and anxiety in- 
creasing. 

‘My dear, is it possible you have never heard of your husband’s 
only sister, and of her melancholy history ?’ 

‘Never!’ I exclaimed. ‘I did not even know that he had a 
sister.’ 

More than a minute passed before Mrs. Piggott spoke again, as 
if taking counsel with herself. 

‘I fear I have not been wise,’ she said at last, ‘ in thus talking, 
as Dr. Connor has not mentioned the subject to you himself.’ 

‘O,Iam sure he will tell me all about it,’ I cried ; ‘ but if it is 
a painful story, that has been reason enough for his concealing it 
from me. Pray tell me all, Mrs. Piggott.’ 

We were interrupted by the entrance of the servant with tea, and 
the three cups showed that the lawyer meant to join us. I was 
sorry to think we were to be interrupted, for my anxiety was grow- 
ing stronger every moment. 

‘I think I must ask Archie’s advice,’ said the cautious old 
lady, and rising she suddenly left the room. 

I began to ask myself, in her brief absence, whether I was right 
in seeking from a stranger’s lips the information on a piece of 
family history which my husband had thought fit to withhold from 
me; but I felt the opportunity might not occur again, and I could 
not bear to return home unenlightened. Mr. Piggott came back 
with his mother in a few moments, and seating himself near me 
said, with a grave but kindly manner : 

‘My mother tells me, Mrs. Connor, that you have never heard 
any of the circumstances connected with your husband’s sister. I 
do not think it would be right that I, a perfect stranger, should 
make so painful a communication to you. I feel it would be bet- 
ter for your peace of mind that you should at once seek for in- 
formation from Dr. Connor, and. not risk the first hearing of so sad a 
story from persons who might be less disposed to feel for you than 
we are.’ 

I trembled as he spoke. An air of sternness had been apparent 
as he mentioned my husband’s name ; and I felt that I dared not 
make a farther inquiry. My heart beat with an indignant sense that 
this man blamed and distrusted my husband.- I rose hastily, tied 
my cloak, and prepared to depart, feeling much more friendless than 
when I had entered the house. Mrs. Piggott stayed me. 

‘My dear young lady,’ she said, in a sweet and pitying tone, 
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‘ Archie is right ; only Dr. Connor’s lips should tell you of the past. 
He has had some good reason, doubt not, for keeping it from you. 
Open your heart to him; he must need comfort more than you or 
we can tell. Let it be your mission to give it him. Be his consoler. 
A wife’s tenderness is the best balm for such wounds as his. If he will 
allow us to be your friends, come to us again, and we will then, if he 
approves, tell you all that we know of the past sorrow; but it must 
only be by Dr. Connor’s permission and express sanction.’ 

She drew me towards her and kissed my cheek, which was 
burning with mingled feelings. Mr. Piggott attended me in stiff 
silence to the door, bowed formally, and allowed me to depart with- 
out a single reassuring word. And so ended the visit I had longed 
for, and I took my way home through the wintry twilight with a 
sinking and heavy heart. 


Cuapter IV. 
A REVELATION, 


My mind was lost in a sea of conjecture, as I sat by the fire 
awaiting my husband’s return on that dim November evening. 
Questionings, doubts, and surmises were thronging on me .into 
which I dared not examine. Why had my husband never spoken 
to me of his sister? Why had Mrs. Judson never alluded to or 


mentioned her death, which must have taken place in this very 
house only eleven months ago? I remembered, with a shudder, 
that start of horror when I surprised my husband in the little room 
_ beyond the dispensary on the first night of my arrival at Overton. 

‘Why,’ I asked myself, ‘ did Robert never allude to the names of 
any friends or neighbours, or hint at my finding associates in the 
ladies of the neighbourhood? Where did he spend all the long winter 
afternoons? Surely he could not be always engaged in visiting 
the sick! Why did he never return to the house by the same road 
he left it ? Why was the front room adjoining my own always kept 
locked, and never entered, to my knowledge, even by Mrs. Judson?’ 

As I pondered over these and many even darker suspicions, I felt 
a growing reluctance to ask him about the past, and yet a curiosity 
which I knew would impel me to make inquiries in some other di- 
rection. This mixed feeling deepened as the time drew nigh for 
his return, and I listened nervously for the swinging of the gate that 
opened on the common, by the sound of which I generally knew of 
his arrival. It had always been my habit to rise and welcome him 
in the passage—greeting him with a wife’s kiss; but this evening 
I was chained to the chair, and sat still, trying to suppress my 
agitation and to appear calm and natural. I had forgotten, till he 
entered the room, that I still wore my bonnet and cloak, and that 
he would remark on this unusual disregard of my evening change of 
dress. 
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‘ Little wife,’ he said as he came in, ‘ have you forgotten that 
you have a husband to welcome ?’ 

He came forward into the firelight as he spoke, and I rose to 
meet him. 

‘Why, your hair is quite damp,’ he said, as he smoothed my 
curls back from my face ; ‘ where have you been so late ?’ 

I felt my colour rising as I answered, ‘I have been to church.’ 

‘Church !’ he repeated, looking at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, the hand of which pointed to a quarter to seven; ‘ why, your 
service must have been a very long one, or you must have been very 
imprudent, sitting here till so late in your wet things !’ 

I was growing more and more uncomfortable. I hesitated, and 
then stammered out, ‘I returned Mrs. Piggott’s visit after church.’ 

Something in my manner made him look at me more narrowly. 
‘ What is the matter, Georgie ?’ he said. 

‘ Why, Robert, I think I must have caught cold ; and this damp 
dark evening makes me feel quite wretched.’ 

‘This is the last time, then,’ he said, ‘ that you must go to 
church in the afternoon during the winter.’ 

Then, suddenly changing his tone to one of stern inquiry, ‘I 
have a perfect reliance on your truthfulness, and I require you to 
tell me on what subject Mrs. Piggott has been talking ?’ 

I attempted to answer, but broke down, and began sobbing 
violently. He sat down and drew me gently towards him. 

‘Be calm, Georgie. Shall I guess what you have heard this 
evening ?’ 

‘Forgive me,’ I cried, ‘if I have done wrong. I have been 
tempted to ask questions about your poor little sister, but I have 
not heard anything but that you lost her, and that she was unfortu- 
nate. I am so very, very sorry for you, my Robert. Will you not 
let your little wife try and comfort you? Will you not confide in 
me ?” 

The clock ticked on ; the room was very silent. I could. feel 
my husband’s heart beating as I stood up and put my arm into his. 
His voice sounded thick and husky when he next spoke. 

‘There are some sorrows so very dark that even love cannot 
lighten them. I am not angry with you, but you must tell me all. 
What led you to ask questions as to the past? I do not think Mrs. 
Piggott would have volunteered the information.’ 

I shivered as I said, ‘I saw her name on a grave in the church- 
yard.’ 

He struck his hand against his forehead as he murmured some 
indistinct words ; then, relaxing his arm, he turned from me, bid- 
ding me go and change my dress; and as I reached the door he 
added, ‘I will try and let you know something of the miserable 
past, since you wish it; but it will be a heavy burden for your poor 
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little heart. I would fain have kept it from you. You have drawn 
it on yourself, and I cannot help you to bear it ; for—’ 

Here he broke off, laid his head down on his folded arms on the 
mantelpiece, and groaned heavily. I left the room in frightened 
silence, and tried, during the short interval till we met at dinner, 
to restore myself to my natural demeanour. The meal passed 
without any conversation between us. My husband was absorbed 
during the whole of the dinner, and seemed to pay attention 
to what was going on with difficulty. Simon stood behind his 
master, and looked as if he were keeping a silent watch on Robert. 
At length he left the room, and we were alone. My husband sat 
still at the table, leaning his head on his arm and shading his eyes 
from the lamp. At last, breaking the silence, which had grown op- 
pressive, he said, 

‘ Will you tell me, as briefly as possible, all that you have heard 
of my’—he stopped—‘ of Amy’s death this evening ?’ 

I trembled, but knowing how he disliked outward signs of nerv- 
ous weakness, I repeated word for word Mrs. Piggott’s replies to 
my questions. When I came to her leaving the room to seek her 

_son, he held his breath and looked up fiercely. I went on, and with 
a faltering voice mentioned Mr. Piggott’s refusal to tell me-any par- 
ticulars, and his injunction to ask my husband, and him only, for the 
history of his sister and her sorrowful end. He rose and began to 
pace the room with an impatient and angry air, his usual sign of 
annoyance or disquietude. I sat still, grieved and frightened ; for 
though I was a mere girl, I quite understood how galling it must 
be to his pride for one of his own sex to have thus spoken of him 
to me. His face grew darker, more suspicious, more wretched. 
He continued to pace backwards and forwards, uttering expressions 
of dislike and contempt, which I felt must be levelled at the lawyer. 

‘Meddling hypocrite!’ he said at last. ‘Couldn’t he have left 
me this one comfort in my blighted life ? How dared he speak thus 
to my wife !’ 

‘Robert,’ I said, ‘he never blamed you; he only counselled 
me to ask for your confidence—’ 

He broke in: ‘I cannot discuss this subject to-night. Give 
me time to collect myself. I am too hurt and grieved to talk more 
to you now. I will consider in what way to tell you what you 
desire to know. This home will be darkened by the knowledge ; 
but it is too late—let the cloud fall.’ 

I went up to him and kissed his hand, but he was not soft- 
ened; he withdrew it coldly and turned away. Most miserable 
did I feel as I went slowly up-stairs to my own room. I sat down 
by the window, lifted the blind, and gazed out. It was little more 
than a month since I had entered the house as a bride, and I 

felt as if my future life had suddenly changed and become dimmed 
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by strange shapeless fears and forebodings. While I thus lingered 
Mrs. Judson came into the room. She was not in the habit of 
attending me at night, and I was surprised by her sudden entrance. 
I noticed an unusually sad and weary look upon her face, and that 
her eyes were red with crying. 

She lowered her voice as she came up beside me, took my hand 
in both hers, and said pityingly, ‘Do not read this to-night, dear 
mistress ; but I have no choice, and must give it to you. Dr. 
Connor has sent it up, and desires that when you have read it you 
will never speak of the subject again either to himself or to any 
* one else. He sends you his love, but is too much distressed to see 
you again to-night.’ She placed on the table a large sealed envelope, 
and, with a look of sad meaning, said, ‘ Good-night, and may you 
rest well ; but do not, do not open this to-night. You are worn 
out. Pray for God’s blessing, and go to your bed; you are over- 
young for so much trouble.’ 

The door closed on her pale warning face. I was stricken to 
my heart with a cold fear. What might this envelope contain? I 
was unable to restrain my hand a moment. I sprang to the table, 
tore it open, and saw a worn-looking country newspaper folded and 
refolded to suit the cover. Inside was written in my husband’s 
hand, but in wavering characters, unlike his ordinary writing, ‘ Read 
it, and burn it.’ 

‘Read what?’ I asked myself, as I tremblingly unfolded it. 
Two black crosses in ink marked two separate articles. I sat 
down by the flickering fire ; it was nearly out; the night was bit- 
terly cold. A low sobbing wind wailed without in sympathy with 
my own sorrowful heart. I placed my candle on a table beside 
me, lifted up a supplication for strength to bear all I should read 
within it, and opened the paper. 

The newspaper was dated Dec. 23, 1844. It was a copy of the 
Ambledon Courier, a weekly paper which my husband took in, and 
from which I had sometimes noticed that portions were carefully cut 
out before it was placed on my table. I read the shorter of the 
articles first. It was headed, ‘Melancholy Suicide of Miss Amy 
Connor, at the Moor House, Overton. On Friday night last, Dec. 
17th, as Dr. Connor was returning from Ambledon about mid- 
night he was met by his sister, Miss Connor, on the high-road be- 
tween the turnpike and the second milestone from the town. The 
unhappy lady had only strength to stagger forward and fall on the 
step of the gig in which the doctor sat. He raised her, placed 
her beside him, and drove rapidly home. On arriving at his own 
door, about half a mile distant from the spot where he had met her, 
it was found that she had ceased to breathe. She was lifted out by 
her brother and by his two servants, Simon and Martha Judson, and 
placed on a couch in the sitting-room. Every means was used 
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to restore animation, but it was apparent that the unfortunate 
young lady had died from the effect of a large dose of tincture of 
aconite, as a small phial, half emptied, was found tightly grasped 
in her right hand. The body awaits the inspection of the coroner 
and magistrates. Farther particulars will be given when the in- 
quest has been held.’ 

Years have passed since I read the dreadful words of this 
brief announcement, but they have remained stamped on the very 
substance of my brain. The longer article contained the par- 
ticulars of the inquest. I cannot remember the sequence of the 
events, but I gathered that Archibald Piggott was the coroner ; 
that my husband was the first witness called; that he led the way 
to the ordinary sitting-room (ah, heaven, our little home-room 
which I had so loved and rejoiced in!); that the body of his sister 
lay in rigid stillness, robed in a loose white robe on the couch ; on 
her head a torn veil, with pieces of bramble entangled in it (that 
veil, had I not seen it when I interrupted my husband in the inner 
room ?) ; in her right hand the fatal phial. The face was calm, the 
lips slightly parted and quite blue. I went on reading with strained 
and burning eyes. I seemed to see it all before me! My hus- 
band was asked many and searching questions. He was cross- 
examined by the coroner, and it was plain that dark suspicions were 
in Mr. Piggott’s mind (which, perhaps, I shuddered to think were 
still there). But Dr. Connor’s answers were perfectly satisfactory, 
and his deep grief and horror were most evident to all. He stated 
that Miss Connor had been insane for three years past; that he 
‘was her only natural guardian and protector; and that he had de- 
voted himself to her, and placed with her, as her attendant, by 
night and day, an old and faithful servant, Martha Judson, who 
was passionately attached to the deceased. He said that his sister 
had never shown any suicidal impulses; that she was perfectly 
quiet, but invariably depressed, and, as is usual with the insane, 
could not bear to see himself, her nearest relative, as she associated 
him with one who had broken his faith to her, and whose ill-usage 
had led to her insanity. 

On the night of the 17th he stated that he met her on the 
Ambledon-road, and saw at once she must have drunk the deadly 
drug at the moment when she saw the gig pass, as she expired even 
before he could raise her from the step. The quantity of aconite 
she had taken, he said, would cause death in sixty or eighty 
seconds. He had left the phial in Simon Judson’s care, as it was 
to be carried to the infirmary early on the following morning. It 
had ‘ Poison; for external use only,’ written on it in large letters. 

Simon Judson was called. He confirmed the last statement, 
and said he had placed the bottle in his hat on a table in the hall, 
that he might remember his master’s message about it in the morn- 
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ing. He had never seen it again until he saw it in Miss Connor’s 
hand when he helped to lift her out of the gig. 

Martha Judson was then summoned. She was in an agony of 
distress, and rushed forward to the sofa, throwing herself on the 
body, from which she could with difficulty be separated. She was 
hardly able to answer the questions which were strictly insisted on 
by the coroner, especially as to the time she left Miss Connor on 
the previous evening; but at length she gave the following evi- 
dence: That she had undressed the young lady, and that she had 
seen her safely in bed as usual, between nine and ten o’clock ; that 
she had not noticed any excitement in her; that, on the contrary, 
she was more submissive than ordinary, and laid down more quickly 
than was her habit. The outer door of her room opened on the land- 
ing, and this was always locked at night. Mrs. Judson slept in the 
room with Miss Connor in a separate bed. She generally retired 
to rest herself at eleven, but on this night she had stayed talking to 
her husband till past midnight, when, as she was preparing to go 
up-stairs, she heard the gig stop, and ran out into the hall. As she 
did so she saw that the hall door was ajar. It flashed on her that 
Miss Connor must have stolen out, and she remembered with re- 
morse that she had not locked the outer door of the bedroom when 
she had left her more than two hours before. In another moment 
she knew it was all over, and that her young mistress, as she called 
her, was dead. She sobbed out over and over, ‘And it was by my 
hand, for it was I who was her nurse, and who loved her, and yet I 
left her—TI left her to wander out and die on the high-road.’ 

The poor woman was removed from the room; and the verdict 
was returned: ‘ That Miss Connor had died from the effects of poison 
by aconite, taken under an access of insanity.’ 

Dr. Connor was severely blamed for leaving so deadly a poison 
in a servant’s hands under the roof with an insane person, without a 
strict injunction to keep it under lock and key ; and a note was added 
by the editor stating that it was feared the above sad circumstances 
would lead to Dr. Connor’s departure from Overton, as he had ex- 
pressed himself as deeply offended by the manner in which the in- 
quiry had been conducted. 

Twice did I read this bald newspaper statement of the terrible 
tragedy which had been acted out under our miserable roof; then I 
rose, and tearing it into atoms set fire to them, and watched till 
every quivering spark was black and dead. I dared not think over 
the facts. My head was hot, my heart was throbbing, my thoughts 
were confused. I would pray—I would wait—-I would be patient. 
Thus did I lie down alone, for the first time in my altered home. 
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CHAPTER V. 





THE SUMMONS. 










Tue slow hours dragged on heavily. Under the happiest cir- 
cumstances the closing days of November are generally marked by 
outward gloom. What these days were to me under the conflict of 
feeling through which I was passing can never be described. It was 
a bitter trial that, fight with them as I would, I could not keep 
down the rising doubts of my husband’s truth and honour. Fain 
would I have trusted him as before, and each day when he was ab- 
sent from me I endeavoured to school myself into the old confidence 
I used to feel; but with the return of the evening, as the shadows 
fell upon the landscape, even so fell the shadow of a great doubt 
across my own soul. It was with an effort now that I met him with 
a smiling face, and I soon saw that he knew it was such. The con- 
versations we used to hold together grew more constrained each day, 
and at length he would take his reading-lamp and book directly after 
dinner and leave me to myself. Every day I determined that I 
would speak and break this spell of cold silence, and every day found 
me with a more fearful and sinking heart. And thus November 
closed, and the shortening days and wintry skies seemed to sympa- 
thise with the deepening obscurity over my own life. 

One afternoon I determined to explore the moor by which my 
husband always returned home. I had usually confined my walks 
to the high-road between our house and Overton, instinctively 
shrinking from the barren bleak tract that bounded the garden. 
Pushing open the gate at the end of the gravel-walk I found myself 
at once upon the moor. A few cold white clouds hung in the gray 
sky; the ground was covered with a coarse marshy grass, and here 
and there stunted gorse and blackberry bushes heightened rather 
than relieved its desolate appearance. There was a track of wheels 
across it, but no actual road, and I judged that this must be the 
mark of my husband’s gig, and that I should be right in keeping to 
it. I walked musingly on, and soon found that the moor was larger 
in extent than I had thought ; for I must have gone at least two 
miles before I reached the Ambledon-road, which crossed it. The 
short day did not allow of my going farther, and I began to retrace 
my steps by the high-road, expecting it to be a more cheerful though 
perhaps a longer way home; but to my surprise I found myself at 
my own door in less than half the time I had taken to walk over the 
moor. I understood now why my husband chose the moor road by 
night, though it was the longest and roughest, rather than pass the 
spot haunted by so fatal a memory. Pity took possession of me as 
I thought what his state of mind must be, and I resolved to throw 
off the kind of nightmare fancies with which I was tormented, and 
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try to be again the sunshine of his home. I ran up-stairs, and put 
on a white dress with bright ribbons, took pains with my hair, en- 
deavouring to look like the happy wife he used to praise and admire. 
I made the room as cheerful as possible, piling on wood and lighting 
the lamp, and then stationed myself by the window to watch for his 
coming. 

The gate was soon swung back, and I saw his tall figure coming 
up the path. Simon always met him at the gate to take the horse 
and gig to the stable, while he entered the house through the gar- 
den. Iran out to welcome him joyfully. He scarcely answered, 
but I saw by his face that he was pleased. I took studious care in 
no way to revert to the estrangement that had lately come between 
us, and though I could see how surprised he was at my manner, I 
knew he was gladdened by it; and when dinner was over, to my de- 
light he remained in the room, and, seating himself by me, took my 
hand and said, 

‘Now, Georgie, have you anything you would like to ask me?’ 

I felt that I blushed, but I could not reply, as I knew that there 
was a host of questions I longed to put to him. He did not give 
me time to speak, but continued : 

‘ Do not think, child’ (I knew he had forgiven me by that kind 
word), ‘that I have not read very clearly what has been in your 
heart during the last fortnight. You have been struggling with 
many unworthy thoughts of your husband, but to-night you are more 
like your old self, and if it will please you I will tell you something 
of my earlier life.’ 

I murmured that I did not wish him to do this if it pained him, 
though all the while I was longing to hear his story. 

‘Don’t flatter yourself that you mean me to take you at your 
word,’ he said; ‘no, I will tell you a part of my story that will at 
least prove the confidence I have in your generous nature. How 
old are you, child ?’ 

‘Why, Robert, you know, only nineteen.’ 

‘ And I am thirty-five, and from that fact you may guess at once 
that you are not the only one I have loved.’ 

My foolish heart beat wildly as he said this, and with an im- 
pulse I could not resist, I cried, 

‘Is she alive now ?’ 

‘No, she died more than a year before I saw your face; and 
shall I tell you why I loved it? It was because it wore the same in- 
nocent yet proud dignity that rested on the face of my dead love.’ 

‘ May I know her name ?’ 

He remained silent several moments, and then said, 

‘Yes; it shall not be a half confidence; you shall know it pre- 
sently. I was not always a doctor ;’ he said this with a sort of 
ironical contempt ; ‘ten years ago you would not have believed that 
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the gay Captain Connor of the 30th could have become the grave 
sallow man who sits beside you.’ 

‘ Were you really in the army, Robert? why did you leave it ?” 

‘ That involves a long story, but you must have it, I suppose; . 
it will not give you a higher opinion of your husband.’ 

He went on with frequent hesitation and evident effort, as if 
choosing his words and weighing their force and meaning. 

‘Well, I was extravagant and rash. I had talents, and might. 
have made my father happy. He was a physician, and was most 
desirous I should study medicine, and follow the same profession. 
As long as he lived I obeyed him; but my wilful spirit never bent 
itself in earnest to my duty. I had no mother, she had died long 
years before ; and when my father’s sudden death released me, as I 
deemed, from the observance of his wishes, I found myself in pos- 
session of an ample fortune, and at once entered a fashionable regi- 
ment. Here, probably, I should have made shipwreck of character 
and fortune, had it not been for the major of the regiment, who be- 
came my best friend, and under whose influence I ought to have 
grown into a worthier man. But he left about two years after I had 
joined, and I only saw him at intervals, when I spent my long leave 
at his castle.’ 

My husband stopped for a moment as if to consider; then : 

‘I may as well tell you that this man is Lord Carwithen, and 
the friendship I have spoken ofis as strong as ever. Some day you 
shall know him, and you will learn to regard him asI do. @n my 
second visit to his old home, I found his sister, who had been edu- 
cated abroad, had come back to take her place as mistress of the 
castle. Carwithen and Lady Olive Mayne were orphans, and they 
seemed to live for each other. This girl might have been your sis- 
ter; she had your hair, your voice, and tender beseeching eyes. At 
the close of my stay, my friend asked me to apply for a longer 
leave. He wished me to know his sister better, he said. Too gladly 
I remained; too absorbed I soon became in a deeper sentiment than 
I had yet felt for woman. It was winter, and after returning from 
shooting, I used to find her in the drawing-room by the fire-light. 
She had a voice that bound me with a magical spell to her side— 
tender and exquisitely musical; and soon we began to talk of graver 
themes than are usually discussed between officers and young ladies. 
She was one of those who ennoble one’s nature the nearer one draws 
to them. I began to be ashamed of my worthless life; and when 
I left and looked back at the old Norman pile, which seemed to 
frown on my hopeless love and stamp the distance between its 
owners and myself, I vowed I would never return, but break off at 
once and for ever from the strong temptation of her presence. I had 
neither ancestry nor position. My extravagant habits had nearly 
exhausted my fortune, and I knew I should soon be reduced to a 
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captain’s pay. How could such as I lift my eyes to Lady Olive ? 
A year went by. My friend and his sister went to Germany, and 
we ceased to correspond. Suddenly I met him in the autumn of 
the following year. He treated me with unchanged cordiality, gave 
me a hearty invitation to spend Christmas at Carwithen, and accused 
me of cutting him and treating him with unkind neglect. I refused 
the invitation, and spoke coldly and repellingly. ‘‘ Connor,” he said, 
‘*T insist on knowing what you mean by this caprice!” I evaded 
his question for some time; but at last he drew the truth from 
me. Instead of treating my presumption with disdain, he wrung 
my hand warmly and said, ‘‘ Connor, my best wishes would be fulfilled 
if I could see you Olive’s husband.” 

‘I was breathless with astonishment ; but can you blame me that 
I yielded and went down, to the castle with him? It was in the last 
days of October that I saw her again; she was gentler and more 
beautiful than ever; graver too, and showing more decided dislike 
of entering society. She went through all her duties as hostess with 
exquisite grace; but there was a languor and sadness at the end of 
every dinner or gay meeting which showed how great a burden she felt 
it. The days went on, and I dreaded, yet longed, to tell her all. 
At length, urged by her brother, feeling the strongest doubt as to 
the issue, and knowing I was risking the happiness of my life on one 
cast, I spoke. I was met by the most decided, even peremptory, 
refusal. Unlike her usual self, she answered me with sternness, and 
let me know that her rejection was irrevocable. I did not wait to 
see Carwithen, but wrote a note, telling him of the ruin of my hopes, 
bidding him farewell, and praying him never to seek me again; and 
then left the castle, as I thought for ever, an embittered and almost 
desperate man. I took the step I had long contemplated, and sold 
out. I plunged at once into an obscure part of East London, re- 
turned to the pursuits of my youth, entered myself asa student again 
at Guy’s Hospital, and strove in every way to cut off all ties with those 
who had known me in my military life. Seven weary years of dis- 
appointment and poverty passed by—years of misery; let them be 
blotted out !’ 

He stopped, and almost groaned. I asked faintly, 

‘Was it then you took your sister to live with you ?’ 

He moved his head in assent, and seemed struggling with some 
strange feeling. Presently he went on: 

‘I could not have given her a home before. Martha Judson 
had been her nurse and servant, and when my father died, she con- 
tinued to live with her and take care of her. I cannot speak of this ; 
remember our compact. I have more to tell you of Olive—shall I 
go on ?” 

I kissed his burning forehead, for my unfortunate question had 
brought back a wild look in his eyes, half suspicious, half remorse- 
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fal; and I reproached myself for my persistency in reviving the for- 
bidden subject. He pressed me to him, and at length went on, as 
if repeating a lesson : 

‘ One wretched night, when I was returning from a more civilised 
part of the town than I was used to frequent, a friendly grasp was 
placed on my arm, and a voice rang in my ear with an old familiar 
charm: ‘‘Connor, my dearest old fellow, where have you buried 
yourself so long? Come back to your old friends; we have tried 
to find you, and have felt that you treated us very ill, but we’ll 
forgive you.” I stammered out that it was impossible; my cir- 
cumstances were changed. I was no longer a fit associate for him. 
He interrupted me: ‘ No change of circumstances, no loss, except 
of honour, ought to shut you out from those who love you.” ‘‘ Love 
me!” I said bitterly. ‘‘ You forget, my lord, the reason of my hasty 
flight from your house seven years ago; and yet I think I wrote 
plainly enough.” ‘‘ That is a mystery,”’ he said, ‘‘ which only one 
person can clear up; you had better, nay you must, come and ask 
her yourself.” Again I repeated, ‘‘ It is impossible ; you don’t know 
what I am. I am a poor doctor, seeking for his daily bread by hard 
work.” Still he persisted, though he looked astonished, and drew 
me on in the direction he was walking. ‘‘ Listen to me,” he said ; 
‘* you know my unconventional ways—my Bohemianisms, if you 
like. I was never led by worldly maxims, and if that be madness, 
I am madder than ever. I desire nothing but happiness for Olive, 
and the poor child hasn’t known what that means since you left us. 
You have been rash and wilful, Connor, and have shown little know- 
ledge of woman’s nature thus to accept the first rebuff; but you 
were always too proud and sensitive. However, I insist on your 
seeing Olive again; she is too noble not to explain her own feelings 
if you seek to know them.” [I felt as if I were walking on in a 
dream. Could it be ? Was I indeed to see her and hear the melody 
of her voice again ? The fascination was too strong, and without at- 
tempting farther resistance, I went home with my old friend. He 
took me into his library and begged me to compose myself. He en- 
treated me, if I loved him as of old, to give him my entire confidence.’ 

My husband paused, and seemed to gasp for breath. 

‘His goodness was too much for my almost-broken heart; it 
had been so long since I had heard a friend’s voice or grasped a 
true hand. He listened to my brief and miserable story, of my 
hopelessness of taking a higher place in my profession, as I had no 
money, no patron, and little practice, even among tradespeople. I 
wound up by asking fiercely, ‘‘ And can you dream, my lord, of pre- 
senting an utterly ruined hopeless man to your sister? Let me go 
back to my obscurity, and forget, for heaven’s sake, that you have 
ever known me, or think of me as the lost friend of your youth, for I 
am worse than dead to you and yours.” Lord Carwithen heard me 
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patiently as I raved on in this bitter manner, but did not change his 
purpose. I cannot tell you all his persuasions and arguments. At 
length, finding they had no effect upon me, and that I was impatient 
to go, he cried out with strange anguish, ‘“‘ Connor! Olive has not 
long to live! Ihave consulted physicians at home and abroad in 
vain. I have taken her to Madeira, to Egypt—every change, every 
means have been tried, but all is useless. My sister, my only be- 
loved one, my guardian angel, is slowly dying of a cureless malady, 
for which, Connor, there is no name in science, for it is disappointed 
love.” I stared wildly at him. ‘It is true,” he cried. ‘It is 
too late ; her life hangs on the slenderest thread, and yet though it 
is too late to save her, you, and you only, Connor, could help to 
make the few weeks she has left on earth happy!” Do you think I 
could have torn myself away after this? What was I, wretched and 
unworthy, that I should thus have been honoured by the love of so 
pure a being? I saw her again; my love became worship; and at 
last I learned, all too late, from her own gentle lips, the true reason 
of her rejection. A disease of the heart, which she had inherited 
from her mother, 21d which that mother had enjoined her to keep 
secret, had made her resolve to live unmarried, fearing she might 
transmit an hereditary curse to innocent offspring. Olive begged 
me still to keep this secret from her brother. She feared, poor 
child, that he might also think his own a doomed life, and might be 
led, as she had been, to pass it in cheerless celibacy, and leave no 
children to inherit his name. I did not dare to tell her that she 
had been the victim of a misguided judgment ; and that under other 
circumstances she might have baffled the insidious disease, and been 
a happy wife and mother. I could not add to her sorrow by showing 
her that her sacrifice had been useless ; but there was yet one bless- 
ing left me—one drop of consolation in the bitter cup which was my 
portion. My own researches in science had been directed peculiarly 
towards the palliation of heart complaint; and though hers was 
now of a hopeless character, I was enabled to alleviate her suffer- 
ings, and sustain the frame that was sinking, surely but slowly, into 
an early grave. I kept her sad secret from my friend; and when 
he found his Olive for a time wonderfully restored, that she could 
once more sing to him and join him in his drives, he could not be- 
lieve that death was approaching, and reiterated his desire that I 
should become her husband. It was with difficulty that I persuaded 
him to dismiss this dream. And it was only by accepting the office 
of domestic physician, and taking up my abode under his roof, that 
I could entirely turn him from the idea. It would have been pro- 
fanation to act on it. She was sealed for heaven, and day by day her 
beauty grew more spiritual and her mind more heavenly. We came 
down together to the old home for which she sighed, and there 
Olive’s sweet life gradually ebbed out ; and when the autumn leaves 
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were falling she died, and was laid in the vault under the private 
chapel of the castle.’ 

He stopped abruptly, and covered his face with his hands. Why 
was it that, as his mournful story ended, I thought with a quick dart 
of pain of the obscure grave in Overton churchyard? Sad as Lady 
Olive’s fate had been, what was it but peace and rest compared to 
the tragic end of Amy Connor? Even at this instant, when my 
heart ached with sympathy, I knew and felt that he was hiding 
some lower depth of woe and shame in his past life ; but I struggled 
against this conviction and threw myself on my husband’s breast, 
while I told him, weeping, that I would give my life and heart to 
soothe and comfort him. I reproached myself for past coldness, and 
implored his forgiveness. He returned my embrace warmly, and told 
me that better days were coming. ‘Only love and trust me,’ he 
said, ‘and all shall be well. Carwithen has begged me to leave 
this place, and, treating me as he ever has, with a brother’s confi- 
dence, has settled that we shall go to Nice with him after Christmas, 
and has persuaded me to arrange with a successor and give up my 
practice to him at once. Ever since you pressed me to tell you my 
sorrows, I have been striving to take you out of this woful house ; 
but your coldness chilled me and kept me silent. It is over now. 
Let us look forward to a bright future in a new land.’ 

We sat late that evening by our fireside. Never had I been so 
happy ; never had I seen my husband so brilliant and fascinating. 
He gave me sketches of his adventures among the London poor, 
humorous and pathetic, and I sat with eyes riveted on his face as 
it reflected a hundred varying feelings, touched with tenderness or 
glowing with indignation, as he dilated on the wrongs and sufferings 
of the neglected dwellers in the cellars and garrets of East London. 

That winter night was not to close without a singular change 
in the impression which it stamped on my memory for ever. How 
long I had slept I know not. It had been a happy dreamless sleep; 
I had not known so calm a one for many troubled nights. Sud- 
denly I awoke ; in one instant I was perfectly and vividly awake ; a 
woman’s voice with a wailing accent had uttered the name of ‘ Robert 
Connor.’ It seemed to be close to the bed, close to my husband’s 
ear, as he lay with head thrown back on the pillow, and the night- 
light casting wavering shadows on his face. My heart beat as if it 
would break, and as I sat up and tried to quiet my excited nerves, 
I became conscious of a chill, damp and heavy as the dews of the 
grave, which struck to my very heart and made my teeth chatter. 
The fire was still burning, and there was no evident reason for this 
death-like cold; but it was no fancy, for turning shudderingly to 
awaken my husband, I saw with terror that he too was trembling, 
and that a cold sweat was breaking out on his brow. His features 
were convulsed, and with half-parted lips he seemed intently listen- 
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ing, his eyes but half-closed, and I saw that he was bound by some 
vision of the night. With an awe I could not conquer I listened 
for his utterance. He raised his hand twice, as if to keep back 
some figure from his side; his agony seemed to gather strength; he 
struggled to speak, and at last, raising his head from the pillow, he 
said, in tones so thick with horror that I could scarcely have be- 
lieved them to be his: 

‘ Amy, I will be there; the letter shall be given. I will be 
there, I will be there !’ 

Three times in choking accents and at a few moments’ interval 
he reiterated the promise; and then, with a long-drawn groan of 
misery, he sank back, and his face assumed the profound quiet of 
one but newly dead. 

I was filled with superstitious fear ; but I could not speak. I 
had learnt some farther revelation of the buried secret—that sleep 
and night could not hide this woe and guilt, for guilt and woe they 
must be to force out this cry from his soul. I tried to pray for him 
and for myself; but a weight was on my brain, and no thought of 
heaven came, nor any idea but one—that Amy Connor’s spirit had 
been near us in that room, and had summoned her brother to meet 
her. When would that dread meeting be? As I tried to quiet my 
still shuddering frame and lie down again, the church clock of Over- 
ton tolled one. I remembered that in another week the anniversary 
of Amy’s death would come round, and I knew that the crisis of my 
fate was drawing near. O, night of unspeakable horror! How the 
long hours passed I know not. I dared not meet Robert’s eye when 
the morning came, so pleaded headache, and begged that the room 
might be darkened, and that I might be left alone. I heard the 
door close behind him; then yielding to the suppressed feeling with 
which I had fought all night, I sank back in an hysteric agony of 
tears. 
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‘Lucky fellow, you!’ said my friend Sardonyx, as we left the 
House together, after the division that presaged the dissolution which 
was imminent, ‘to have a county in your pocket. Well, here’s the 
confounded business to begin again, and after the facer I got at 
Newmarket—it’s maddening, Walwyn, upon my word.’ 

I looked down upon him with the easy compassion of a man 
with a secure seat. ‘Upon my word,’ I said, ‘I don’t care two 
pins about it. The county will have me, or I’d just as soon not be 
bothered with it. But then it costs me next to nothing.’ 

‘There you go,’ said Sardonyx savagely. ‘Costs next to 
nothing! O you lucky divil! Why, I daresay you won’t spend a 
couple of hundred for your election !’ 

‘ About seventy-five is the usual figure,’ I replied; ‘ and upon 
my word, I think I get the worth of it in butter, and eggs, and fish, 
and saddles of mutton that the people send me in honour of the 
event.’ 

‘Ugh!’ cried Sardonyx, groaning again. ‘ Well, you ought to 
put down a couple of thousand, at least, at the Carlton as a thank- 
offering ; or, perhaps, you’d better hand it over to me. I’m in for 
six, at least. You won’t? Hard-hearted old brute, farewell !’ 

Next morning I had a letter from our ‘ Whip :’ 

‘ Dear Walwyn,—I may tell you in extreme confidence that the 
chief is determined for diss. (A thing everybody had known about 
a week.) ‘ You're all right at Cadnant, I suppose; but keep your 
eye on Gimball. To your tents, O Israel !’ 

I'd a particular reason for not wishing to leave town just then, 
and it was with great reluctance that I ordered my man to pack 
my things, and meet me at Euston for the five-o’clock express. 
There was no fear of anybody coming forward against me; but I 
felt that I ought to go down to make arrangements. As for Gim- 
ball, that was absurd. He’d never dare to do such a thing. Why, 
my father had been the making of Gimball, and to think of his 
coming forward against us! Pooh! he would be laughed out of 
the county. 

Hitherto, as Sardonyx had told me, I had been a lucky fellow. 
I had been left an orphan early, and came into the estate at my ma- 
jority, with a fine accumulation to start with. I had found a seat 
in Parliament waiting for me without trouble or expense. Cer- 
tainly I speedily got rid of the accumulation, and had dipped the 
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estate a little since; but I enjoyed myself considerably in the in- 
terim, and had accumulated a fine fund of experience. 

Penwalyn, my place in Wales, is not a favourite residence of 
mine. It is a damp and. gloomy house, surrounded by ancestral 
trees that seem to distil green mould, and is a dozen miles from 
anywhere. It is very little changed since my great-grandfather’s 
time; the furniture is of his date, I think, and the rooms are of 
that period—dark and dull. The hall is the only decent place in 
the house, and is hung with the portraits of my ancestors. I 
haven’t much respect for my ancestors—I believe they were a 
coarse raffish lot, and ate and drank a good deal more than was 
good for them or their descendants. But there are some good 
portraits. Sir Whipple Walwyn, by Vandyke, a man with a peaked 
beard, and hair hanging down over his shoulders : the courtly painter 
has subdued the glowing tint in his nose, but there it is, neverthe- 
less—the family badge. The next is a Lely: Lady Gwendolen 
Walwyn, a court beauty of Charles II.’s time; a décolleté, simper- 
ing beauty, who first introduced good looks into our family. Then 
there is Sir Peregrine, by Hudson, in a tie wig, blue-velvet coat, 
and white-satin waistcoat, and the glowing red nose, characteristic 
of the family, that makes one think that Lady Gwendolen, his mo- 
ther, was perhaps a good deal belied. A sweet girl’s face, by Sir 
Joshua, is the charm of the collection, and she it was who kicked 
over the traces so confoundedly, whose husband was killed in a duel 
about her, and who bolted afterwards with the survivor. On the 
whole, I had just about as soon spend a week in the family vault 
as at Penwalyn. I’ve the greatest possible objection to a place 
that seems to reek of deceased ancestors ; and I sympathise most 
earnestly with those Persian fellows, who, they tell me, rather than 
inhabit a house in which their parents have died, pull it down and 
build another. 

I got to Penwalyn next morning at eleven or so, and sent for 
my steward, Rowland Evans, who lives just on the outskirts of the 
park; the queerest-looking fellow you ever saw. He wears a tall 
fluffy hat stuck on the back of his head; his eyes are long and 
narrow, and he generally keeps them half-closed ; he has a hooked 
nose, and a mouth that is always buttoned up tight into an ex- 
pression of care and anxiety. He is dressed in gray Welsh tweed, 
and carries in one hand a voluminous umbrella, in the other a 
square basket opening with a couple of flaps at the top. 

I was waiting for him in the business-room, a little room look- 
ing out on the park, the only pleasant one in the house, as I think, 
which I generally use when I am at Penwalyn. As soon as he 
came in, he deposited his basket on the floor, put his hat on the top 
of that, and balanced his umbrella across them. When he had done 
this, he came and accosted me very warmly. Rowland has known 
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me ever since I was the size of your thumb, and is, I believe, sin- 
cerely attached to me. 

‘How do you do, Master Richard? How do they get on in 
London, sir, and at the Parliament-house ? Indeed, I am very glad 
to see you, sir. I have brought you a few eggs, sir, and a little 
fresh butter, all made at home, sir.’ 

‘ Thank you, Evans. Yes, I’m all right. As for the Parlia- 
ment, they’re going to dissolve it.’ 

‘ Dear me, Sir Richard ; and what a pity, such a fine Parliament 
as it was! Well, indeed, and what shall we do next ?’ 

‘The next thing is a general election, I suppose,’ said I care- 
lessly; ‘ but we’re all right down here.’ 

‘O, dear, Sir Richard; well now, I don’t know; there is no bounds 
to the presumption of some people.’ 

‘But nobody would oppose me in my own county; the thing’s 
impossible, Evans !’ 

‘°Tis that distressful Gimball, sir, that we have to fear; none 
other for sure. There is no bound to his folly and assurance. He 
would have no chance against you, Sir Richard; but indeed I fear 
he means to try. So I have heard, at least; but I wouldn’t have you 
go too much by what I say, sir.’ 

This coincided very disagreeably with what our Whip had told 
me, and I was a good deal annoyed at the intelligence. I didn’t 
fear the result of a contest, but I found myself all of a sudden likely 
to be called upon for a considerable sum of money, and I might look 
forward, for the next three months, to a constant sojourn at Pen- 
walyn, enlivened by incessant canvassing and entertaining all the 
county side. And I had hoped to have been able to slip away to 
Italy, where the Ruddocks (I was awfully spooney on Hilda Rud- 
dock then) were going for the winter. 

Gimball was a retired lawyer, who had made a great fortune— 
with all kinds of rascality, I’ve no doubt—and settled down in Cad- 
nant, where he built a house twice as big as any other in the county. 
As he was constantly giving dinner-parties and balls, and so on, he 
had become rather popular in the neighbourhood, and he was always 
ready to head a subscription, whether it was for a chapel or a 
church, or to replace Morris Pugh’s pig that had died of the 
measles. Such a fellow as that was no end of a nuisance, always 
leading one into expenses and bothers. Then he was very active as 
a magistrate; and as he didn’t care about shooting himself, not 
knowing the stock of a gun from the barrel, he was always making 
capital by letting off poachers, and generally bidding for the applause 
of the mob. But I never suspected him of such treachery as trying 
to supplant me in my own county. 

The best thing I could do, as I thought, was to beard the man 
in his own den; it might be that all this was only idle rumour, and 
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that I was disquieting myself for nothing at all. It’s the best policy 
to be plain and straightforward in these matters. Yes, I’d drive 
over and see him at once, and put it to him plain and plump: ‘ Are 
you going to stand for the county, or is it all a lie that people are 
telling about you ?’ 

There was a little difficulty about the conveyance at first. The 
carriage-horses were at grass, and I had no saddle-horses down here. 
The nag that was kept for the use of the house had gone dead-lame, 
and I should have had to send half a dozen miles for post horses. 
Evans kept a trap, I knew, and I asked him to drive me over to 
Bryncoed, Mr. Gimball’s place. He was quite overpowered with 
the honour I did him, and went off to get ready his trap. 

It was about six miles from Penwalyn to Bryncoed, rather a bad 
road, but Evans’s little pony scrambled up and down the hills at a 
capital pace. We came, in about half an hour, to a gate leading 
into the domain of Bryncoed; there was no lodge there, and as 
Evans was driving I jumped down to open the gate. I was about 
to swing it to when Evans had driven through, but was stopped by 
a hail from behind me. 

‘Hullo! young man, hold hard!’ The speaker was a young 
girl, mounted on a handsome black horse, who had just cantered 
up on the turf. ‘ How de do, Evans ?’ she went on, nodding in a 
friendly way to my steward. ‘ You’ve got your boy home then, 
have you ?’ 

‘Bless the young lady, no! Why, this is Sir Richard, Miss 
Gimball!’ But she had cantered away without listening to the ex- 
planation. ‘ What an extraordinary thing, sir, to take you for my 
son, sir!’ 

I had observed that she was a very pretty, piquante-looking girl, 
and wondered how it was that I had not made her acquaintance be- 
fore, till I remembered that I had not been down for more than 
a few days at a time for several years, during which period Miss 
Gimball had no doubt emerged from the pupa state of short frocks 
and frilled trousers. 

It is a pretty place, that Bryncoed, built on a green lawn sloping 
right down to the brink of the charming estuary of the Tyv; a 
bright-looking modern house with plenty of light and air about it. 
A little yacht was moored in the river, and a couple of boats were 
lying on the strand; the cheerful tones of a piano echoed from a 
French window opening on the lawn. I heard the sound of voices 
and laughter. 

A very cheerful-looking servant opened the door and took my 
card. He looked more serious when he returned. Indeed the whole 
house seemed all at once to have assumed a sadder aspect. The 
sun disappeared behind a cloud, the music ceased suddenly, the 
voices and laughter: but I was blind to the omen. 
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‘ Master’s very unwell,’ said the man; ‘too ill to see anybody, 
? 


sir. 

‘My business is very important,’ I said. ‘ Who is the mistress 
of the establishment ?’ I whispered to Evans. 

‘ Mrs. Pendergap, his sister, sir,’ replied Evans. 

‘Take my card to Mrs. Pendergap, and ask if I can see 
her.’ 

I was presently shown into a drawing-room, where Mrs. Pender- 
gap joined me. She was a very pleasant, brisk little brown woman, 
one of that jolly sort who do all the talking themselves, and yet 
don’t bore you with their clatter. She divined my purpose in a mo- 
ment. 

‘ About the election, isn’t it ? Poor Edward, my brother—such 
a disappointment! Yes; it’s no use making a secret about it now. 
He fully intended to oppose you. Now, poor fellow, his thoughts 
are entirely weaned from worldly matters.’ She passed her hand- 
kerchief lightly over her eyes. 

‘Dear me,’ I said, quite distressed that I had intruded 
my affairs into this sorrowful house; ‘I had no idea. Is there 
danger ?’ 

‘Not immediate; O, no; but these attacks—so distress- 
ing. I daresay he'll see you. I'll go and prepare him for your 
visit.’ 

By and by I was ushered up into the sick-room. It was shaded 
and darkened, and I could barely see the tip ofthe sick man’s great 
hooked nose, his prominent drooping eyelids. He was surrounded 
by a battery of physic bottles. His hand was outside the coverlet, 
and he took mine in his and pressed it feebly. 

‘Sorry to see you in this way,’ I said. I really was a little 
touched at the sight of my enemy thus laid low. 

‘ How trivial,’ he whispered, ‘in such seasons of sickness do 
our little differences of parties and sects appear! I’m glad to see 
you, and shake you by the hand. If I’ve ever said or done anything 
offensive to you, Walwyn, forgive me.’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ I replied; ‘bygones, and so on. To tell 
you the truth, I heard that you intended to oppose me for the 
county. I’m glad to find that the rumour is false.’ 

‘O, Walwyn,’ he whispered, ‘do I seem to be a likely man to 
oppose anybody? I have had opposition enough; I should like to 
make my peace with all the world now.’ 

This was a very satisfactory state of mind to be in; at the same 
time the conversation wasn’t particularly lively, and I was glad to 
make my way from the sick-room. 

‘You'll take your luncheon with them,’ he said, as I went out; 
‘do, it will please me, and I shall feel that our reconciliation is 
sincere.’ 
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I was hungry enough, and glad to have luncheon. Miss Gim- 
ball had come home from her ride too, and was delighted at having 
treated Sir Richard Walwyn as the steward’s son. We were 
capital friends directly, and I felt altogether so comfortable at Bryn- 
coed, that I thought with a shudder of returning to dim Penwalyn, 
the ghosts, and the family portraits. After luncheon, a message 
came down from the sick-room : 

‘ Ask Sir Richard to send for his traps, and stop the night.’ 

Well, I hated the idea of sleeping at Penwalyn so much, that I 
was tempted to stay; and certainly Gimball’s was a very jolly house, 
and everybody tried to make me comfortable. 

Old Evans didn’t like it a bit. He sent for me before he started 
home, and when I went out to speak to him, he pointed gravely to 
the wheel-tracks on the principal drive. There were certainly a 
good many of them ; but the doctor, and the parson, and the lawyer, 
and sympathising inquiries would account for that. 

‘Do you remember, sir, the story of the jackass and the lion 
who was sick ?’ 

‘I don’t see how it applies to me, Evans; poor old Gimball 
isn’t likely to eat me.’ 

‘ Well, sir—well, indeed, I wish you’d come home with me, Sir 
Richard.’ 

I wasn’t going to be put offa pleasant evening by Evans’s non- 
sense. I believe he’d like me to sit in the middle of my hall at 
Penwalyn and drink strong ale to the sound of the harp, as my fore- 
fathers might have done, with the cook and kitchenmaid and Mrs. 
Richards, the housekeeper, joining in chorus. 

Gimball had a capital cook and excellent wine. Both Miss 
Gimball and her aunt were good musicians, with beautiful voices, 
and I spent a most pleasant evening. Next day we went out in the 
yacht, had a delightful sail, lunched on board, and reached home, 
tired as dogs, just in time to dress for dinner. Couldn’t go home 
that night either. The best of it was, I felt so secure about the 
election. Nobody but Gimball could run against me with the sha- 
dow of a chance. Gimball I had safe. I might enjoy myself as I 
liked for the next few days. Then I might think about business ; 
about getting out my address and making arrangements for the walk 
over. 

Next day I went home very reluctantly. I was desperately 
smitten with Lucy Gimball, and Ithink I should have made her 
an offer then and there but for one thing—I couldn’t quite get 
over her apparent heartlessness. She didn’t seem to care a but- 
ton for her father’s illness; except for a minute, when reminded 
of it, perhaps she’d put on a grave face, and then she’d be as 
jolly as ever next moment. Now if she didn’t care for her father 
she wasn’t likely to care much for her husband, after the novelty 
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of the thing was over; and this consideration made me haul off a 
bit. 

I had a horrid bad night at Penwalyn. I dreamt I was buried alive 
in the family vault, my funeral attended by all the dead Walwyns— 
all sorts of horrors. Just before daylight I had a dream that a good 
deal impressed me, it was so vivid and real. A venerable old man 
with a long white beard appeared before me; he had a very angry 
scowling face, and after looking sternly at me for a few moments, 
he said, ‘ Silly boy, what it costs the souls of men to acquire, you 
fling away for women and trumpery!’ There was something so fiery 
and life-like about the old man—TI recognised him at once as my 
grandfather, whose portrait hangs in the dining-room over the big 
buffet—that I was involuntarily staggered and affected. I couldn’t 
sleep after that, and rose and dressed and went out into the park. 
It was a charming morning, the sun had just risen, and the sky 
was filled with pink gauzy vapour, which in constant movement and 
change parted here and there, revealing purple mountain ranges and 
glowing peaks and pinnacles of rock. My heart smote me when I 
thought of my neglect of this my own county, and my running after 
foreign gods. I made half a resolution to amend, and take to 
better ways. Just at that moment I came to a spot where the road, 
the principal drive to the house, is cut through a range of rocks, 
leaving on each side of it a scarped precipitous face. Trees grow- 
ing from the rocks above unite their branches over the road, the 
road itself is almost choked with bracken, ferns, and wild weeds, and 
when you have penetrated this tunnel of greenery, there opens upon 
you a pleasant vista of the river valley beyond, with a strip of sea 
in the distance. 

Great was my astonishment to see this charming natural grotto 
defaced by two huge staring placards posted on either hand on the 
face of the rock. They were printed in double columns, one side 
Welsh, the other English. ‘To the free and independent Electors. 
of the County of Cadnant ;’ below that a stirring Radical programme, 
and attached to the manifesto the name of George Gimball. 

In considerable agitation I hurried on to the house of Evans 
the steward. On the gable-end of his barn was posted a similar 
placard. He was coming out of his gate as I reached it. 

‘ Evans,’ I cried, pointing to the address, ‘ Evans, what’s the 
meaning of all this ?’ 

‘OQ, don’t you know all about it, Sir Richard?’ said Evans, 
looking at me reproachfully. ‘ Haven’t you been staying at his. 
house all the time that he has been canvassing the county, and 
never a word from you against him? .Why, Sir Richard, half your 
own tenants have promised him ; for they thought there could be 
nothing against them as long as you were so friendly with Mr. Gim- 
ball; and I had no instructions from you, sir.’ 
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‘ But he was ill in bed all the time, my good fellow.’ 

‘O, sir, then you’ve been deceived by him. He’s been scour- 
ing the county far and near, and everybody said that you were going 
to resign in his favour.’ 

‘The scoundrel !’ I cried, grinding my teeth with rage. ‘Why, 
one might have been on one’s guard against such a ruse among a 
tribe of savages.’ 

‘ Savages or not, sir, everybody says as he’s sure to come in.’ 

And he did too. I never could win back the advantage he got 
in having the start of me. My own side looked suspiciously upon 
me, and nobody supported me warmly. I made desperate efforts to 
retrieve my position, and spent money like water ; but it was all of 
no use. At the close of the poll the figures were, Gimball 8765, 
Walwyn 8257. 

Since then I’ve been living abroad. The election cost me six 
thousand pounds, and that, on the top of other encumbrances, neces- 
sitated putting the estate to nurse. As for Lucy Gimball, she 
married a cotton-prince from Manchester—and I wish him joy of her. 


FREDERICK TALBOT. 
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BALLYMACLOONEY House is perched on a narrow ledge jutting from 
out the side of one of the steepest, bleakest, and most barren moun- 
tains in the Western Highlands. Its hold upon the rocky shelf 
appears to be so frail, that the traveller, whilst inwardly conjectur- 
ing as to how ‘ the d—1 it got there,’ is impressed with the convic- 
tion that, avalanche fashion, it will tumble down upon him as he 
passes, and involuntarily ducks his head until he has left the source 
of apprehended danger at a considerable distance. This famished- 
looking mountain is situated on the high-road leading from the vil- 
lage of Leenan to the town of Westport, and Ballymaclooney com- 
mands a view extending almost from Croagh Patrick to that re- 
markable series of rugged elevations familiar to those who visit 
Connemara as ‘ The Twelve Pins.’ 

‘ The Castle,’ as it is generally termed, was built by Cornelius 
Blake, a twenty-tumbler, hair-trigger, stone-wall, Galway squire, 
who expended almost his entire resources in its construction, and 
when remonstrated with upon the inadvisability of sinking his for- 
tune, and that of his children, in erecting so useless an edifice in 
so barren a situation, invariably consoled his advisers by asking, 
‘ Did you ever see such a view as that, man ?” 

‘The view may be very fine, but—’ 

‘Fine! Show me any spot for seven miles where a process-server 
could hide himself. By George, sir, he might as well be trying to 
serve a writ in the Claddagh, or on the keeper of the Arran light- 
house. Ballymaclooney is impregnable !’ 

In course of time Cornelius Blake paid the debt of nature, with- 
out, however, discharging his other liabilities, leaving to his son, 
James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake, Ballymaclooney House, a cellar 
well stocked in claret and poteen, two thousand acres of bog, and a 
number of accommodation bills, facetiously termed ‘ straps,’ across 
the backs of which the name ‘James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake’ 
figured prominently, in a large and sprawling hand, bespeaking un- 
limited resources in the way of ink, and the presence of the time- 
honoured but latterly much-neglected quill of the goose. To meet 
these bills was an idea so utterly absurd, that Jim Blake absolutely 
scouted it, and feeling perfectly secure in the impregnability of his 
stronghold, and in the unswerving fidelity of his retainers, he bade 
haughty defiance to bailiff and process-server, saw ‘ lashins’ of com- 
pany, and lived like that bird so typical of nourishment laid on at 
high pressure, viz. a fighting-cock. 
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Now there resided in the city of Dublin ‘a dirty little spalpeen 
of an attorney,’ rejoicing in the name of Binks, who had purchased 
some of these identical ‘ straps’ at rather a high figure, that is to 
say, at five shillings in the pound, under the impression that Mr. 
Blake of Ballymaclooney House would, if not actually in a position 
to take them up, pay such a rate of interest and delicate renewal 
fines as would in course of time not only refund the outlay, but 
ultimately return no inconsiderable profit; and he was rather discon- 
certed upon receiving no reply whatever to several communications 
of a pressing, and latterly of an unmistakably hostile and threaten- 
ing, character. Mr. Binks was not a man to lie under the contumely 
of having his letters unanswered, especially as the cost of writing 
them was put down at 6s. 8d., and the perusal of the reply at 
13s. 4d.; and as the service of a writ upon the sacred person of 
Mr. James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake was considered, by the class 
of gentlemen who undertake such responsibilities, an extremely 
quixotic, if not hazardous experiment, Mr. Binks resolved, as the 
long vacation had set in, to kill two birds with one stone—to do 
Connemara, and ‘ to do’ Mr. Blake of Ballymaclooney House, at one 
and the same time. 

The legal practitioner forthwith proceeded to carry out his reso- 
lution, and one lovely morning in the month of August took his 
place beside the driver of the ‘long car’ which travels between West- 
port and Clifden. 

‘ Do you know Ballymaclooney House, my man?’ inquired Mr. 
Binks of the charioteer. 

‘Is it the castle ye mane?’ demanded the driver in a surly tone. 

He had been negotiating with a desirable-looking swell who was 
doing Ireland, for the acquisition of the box seat, since it is from 
this elevation the country can be seen at best and a guide-book 
rendered as uninteresting and as useless as a Bradshaw; but the 
little attorney had been too sharp for him, proclaiming this sacred 
portion of the vehicle public property, and asserting his legal rights. 
Young England wouldn’t bore itself by disputation, and Mr. Binks 
remained master of the position. 

‘I mean Ballymaclooney House.’ 

‘Do I know the castle ?’ persisted the driver. 

‘Castle or house, it’s all the same, I suppose,’ observed Mr. 
Binks snappishly. 

The driver leisurely ‘ flicked’ the ear of the off leader, turned 
slowly round, gazed for a moment at the man of law, and coolly 
remarked, 

‘Do I know the castle ? Do I know me Patther and Avvey ?’ 

In no way disconcerted by this negative style of reply, Mr. 
Binks proceeded to interrogate. 

‘I believe Mr. Blake resides at the house ?’ 
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‘Castle, ye mane.’ 

‘ At the castle.’ 

‘He do, an his father afore him that built it—may he rest in 
glory, amin! Gelang to Bagdad wud yer thricks !’ 

The latter portion of this observation was addressed to a lean 
quadruped, which evinced a lively desire to nibble away a portion of 
the collar of his yoke-fellow, inasmuch as the aforesaid collar was 
staffed with hay, and within easy and tempting reach of his grinders. 

‘Is he wealthy ?’ continued Mr. Binks. 

‘Wealthy ! Begorra, he’s richer nor the Law-Life Company, 
that tuck Ballinahinch from the Martins. May their land turn into 
wather! Rich!’ he continued; ‘ he’s as rich as Crayosote !’ and evi- 
dently well pleased with his classical allusion, he asked the attorney 
to ‘ hould the reins, while he readied his dudheen for a shough.’ 

Mr. Binks was not utterly displeased upon gaining this informa- 
tion. ‘A straw best shows how the wind blows,’ he thought, ‘ and 
this person must have some grounds for the statement.’ 

‘I heard he was in debt ?’ 

‘Av coorse he is, over head an’ ears,’ responded the driver, 
lighting his short clay pipe, blackened with the constant use of a 
fierce tobacco and violent friction against all weathers. ‘Wud ye 
have him any way else, wud ye? Shure, he’s a’ gintleman, and good 
blood always gets credit.’ 

‘I believe his father died in debt.’ 

‘ He had an illigant berrin, anyhow,’ replied the driver, evading 
a direct answer. ‘The finest funeral ye ever seen: the whole 


‘eounthry was out, and lashins av atin and dhrinkin from the day he 


tuck the sickness till we sodded him. May he be lyin on rose- 
laves in heaven this blessed minit !’ 

‘ Does the present Mr. Blake go out much?’ asked the attorney, 
approaching more closely to the point. 

‘In coorse he do.’ 

‘ Shoots, fishes, and all that sort of thing ?’ 

‘Shoots! Begorra, av ye were to pass here next Tuesday, ye’d 
see how he can shoot !’ 

‘Next Tuesday! Why next Tuesday ?’ 

‘ Shure, Tuesday ’ll be the 20th avy August!’ exclaimed the driver, 
with a tinge of irritation in his tone. 

Mr. Binks was no sportsman. His little efforts in that line lay 
in bringing down human game at the commencement of term. 

‘Why will he shoot on that day more than any other?’ he 
asked. 

The driver gazed sternly at him with a view of ascertaining if 
he were being what is popularly known as ‘ chaffed,’ but perceiving 
that the query was genuine, he exclaimed half aloud in the direction 
of his horses, 
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‘ Well, av all the—’ but pulling up in time, ‘ Why, shure, Tues- 
day will be the first day for the grouse-shootin !’ 

‘O! exclaimed Mr. Binks, ‘ does Mr. Blake always come out 
on that day ?’ 

‘Be my sowl, I'd like to see the man that would hould him in! 
He’ll be out to hear the cocks crowin on the hill, an he’ll knock 
over his twinty brace afore brequest.’ 

Mr. Binks was enraptured. Here was the very knowledge he 
was so desirous of obtaining, falling like a ripe apple into his very 
lap. Rare luck! Hitherto it was simply impossible to serve James 
Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake, Esq., with a writ; now it was as easily 
done as though he was an unsuspecting bank clerk leaving his house 
at his usual hour for the purpose of proceeding to his office. Mr. 
Binks rubbed his hands gleefully, chuckled, wriggled, and betrayed 
his satisfaction in various spasmodic movements; and when Bally- 
maclooney House came in view, so great was his self-congratulation 
that he nearly tumbled off the box. 

‘ That’s the castle,’ observed the driver as they passed beneath, 
with a jerk of his head upwards. 

‘It—it looks as if it was going to fall on us,’ observed Mr. 
Binks, in faltering tones. 

‘ Drive a little faster, coachman !’ cried a lady from the body of 
the vehicle. 

‘Put on more steam, jarvey!’ urged a commercial traveller 
from the other side. 

‘It’s a snug nest,’ remarked the coachman ; ‘no fear avy damp 
or the lower story bein’ undher wather.’ 

‘How do you get up to it?’ 

‘Be that boreen. Ye see that sthrip av white in the bog beyant ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘It comminces there.’ 

‘Why, that’s half a mile off.’ 

‘It’s better nor three half-miles.’ 

‘ And is there no other way of getting at the house ?’ 

‘ Divil a wan, barrin ye wor a crow.’ 

‘Mr. Blake is pretty safe up there,’ observed the attorney with 
a shudder. 

‘ Safe ?’ 

‘From we’ll say arrest, sheriffs’ officers, bailiffs.’ 

‘ There’s not a man in Europe that would thry it, barrin he kem 
out av Swift’s madhouse. Wan process-server went up as bould 
as aram. He wor axed in mighty polite and aisy. 

‘*T’ve come to say a word to Misther Blake,’’ sez he. 

«© OQ, you'll see him time enough,” sez wan. 

‘“‘ Won’t ye take a tent av somethin to put betune yer shammy 
an the cowld ?” sez another. 
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‘*T won’t take nothin till I sarve this,” sez the process-sarver, 
dhrawin the process frum out av his pocket. 

‘* What’s that ?”’ sez wan. 

‘* Let’s look at it,” sez another. 

‘* Just lave it alone,” sez the process-sarver, gettin a little shuk. 
‘*T’ve the law wud me,”’ sez he, ‘an I call on yez in the Queen’s 
name to stand be me.” 

‘‘Is it a writ ye have, me man?” axes the butler, wan of the 
Joyces, wud every muscle in him as bare and as tight as the lash av 
this whip. 

‘* Shure enough,” sez the process-sarver. 

‘* Boys,” says the butler, ‘‘ don’t yez think this gintleman’s hair 
is too lanky an long, and that it wants curlin ?”’ 

‘* Worse nor Father Daly’s ‘ last mass’ wig,” sez the boys. 

‘* Well, boys, as yez are all convaynient, we'll curl it for him, 
an this writ here ’ll do for curlin paper.” 

‘ The process-server roared ‘‘ Murther!” but it was done afore 
ye could say ‘‘ spavin.” ’ 

Mr. Binks listened to this narrative with profound attention, but, 
with that mistrust which is part of the training of his profession, 
allowed seventy-five per cent for invention, and divided the balance 
by ten for cost of improbability. He blessed the particular star 
whose influence placed him beside the driver of the long car, and 
actually tipped him, upon arrival at Clifden, to the extent of half-a- 
crown. 

_‘May I niver see the Twelve Pins,’ muttered the astonished 
charioteer, ‘ av I thought there wor as much as wan farden so con- 
tagious to me!’ 

Mr. Binks posted special from Clifden to Galway, caught the mail 
train to Dublin, had a satisfactory interview with the representative of 
the sheriff for the county Mayo, who undertook to forward the writ of 
ca. ga. without loss of time, and as he emerged from the official 
den was heard to mutter with a grim chuckle, ‘I'll go shooting, too, 
on the twentieth, Mr. Blake; let’s see which of us will have the 
best sport.’ 

Mr. James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake, the innocent cause of 
‘all this legal machinery being put in motion, was engaged in enter- 
taining a small but select party at Ballymaclooney—small, because 
he was desirous of ‘ making a bag’ that would be talked of all over the 
country, as he invariably packed hampers for a large circle of country 
friends, whose hospitality he was occasionally debarred from enjoying 
owing to the contumaciousness of some low-minded creditor, whose 
minions pertinaciously defended the passes like so many legal Spar- 
tans, but with whom he was desirous of being en rapport, and to 
whom he was anxious to demonstrate that the game upon ‘the ould 
acres’ was still at his mercy; and furthermore, that there existed 
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no necessity for turning it to account by disposing of it, either for 
the nourishment of his retainers or to the agent of some enterpris- 
ing city poulterer. The party consisted of Major O’Houlahan, for- 
merly of the Connaught Rangers, a warrior who had shot snipe 
within range of the guns at San Sebastian, who was still as keen a 
sportsman as ever shouldered a Manton or a Rigby, and who per- 
sisted in clinging to the old-fashioned muzzle-loader with that fond- 
ness with which gentlemen of the olden school hang on to the per- 
fections of their bygone time; Mr. Ajax Burke, a neighbour, very 
much in the same state of pecuniary embarrassment as his host, and 
who deemed it prudent to arrive at Ballymaclooney at an hour upon 
which the most vigilant myrmidon of the law would, in all human 
probability, be engaged in wooing the drowsy god instead of in the 
capture of the person ofa recalcitrant and wary debtor; and a young 
gentleman who had just joined the Fusileers, and whose sole occu- 
pation in life seemed to be in the operation of vigorously cleansing 
an eyeglass, and of subsequently sticking it with considerable dex- 
terity into the corner of one eye, and then by way of variety into 
the other. 

It was the night of the 19th of August. Mr. Blake and the En- 
sign had been on the mountains during the day trying the dogs, and 
were now engaged in company with the gallant Major and Mr. Ajax 
Burke in testing the soothing effects of poteen punch. The dogs 
lay stretched in picturesque attitudes about the room, ever and anon 
indulging in short spasmodic yelps or jerky groans ; whilst game- 
bags, leggings, and gun-cases of all sorts, shapes, sizes, and descrip- 
tions strewed the polished oaken floor. Upon a huge sideboard 
stood the remains of a sirloin of beef; beside it a well-hacked ham, 
surrounded by the skeletons of once well-to-do capons; and crown- 
ing all an enormous wooden bow! full of potatoes, struggling manfully 
to emancipate themselves from their tattered jackets. 

‘ This is good stuff, Jim,’ observed Major O’Houlahan, taking a 
tremendous pull at the punch; ‘this is the real hardware.’ 

‘I’m glad you like it, Bob,’ replied the host; ‘it was made on 
Paddy Mulligan’s patch.’ 

‘ Paddy’s a knowing card,’ said the Major approvingly. ‘ They 
tell this story of him: Paddy was disposing of some of this delicious 
stuff to a Scotch fellow, who was fishing at Glendalough, and whom 
he knew to be safe. 

‘* Can you get me two gallons, Paddy ?”’ said Sawney. 

‘¢ Twinty, av it’s plazing to yer honor,” says Paddy. 

‘¢ Two will do me : how much am I to pay you per gallon?” The 
Scotch chap thought it would be about five or six shillings. 

‘* Fifteen shillings a gallon, an no less.”’ 

‘¢ Fifteen shillings, Paddy! Why, that’s an enormous price !” 

‘¢ True for you, sir, but I can’t help it ;” and here scratching his 
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head and looking from under the corner of his eye, he added, “I 
can’t help it, yer honour ; shure, the duty’s riz.” ’ 

When the laughter that followed the narration of this episode in 
the career of Mr. Patrick Mulligan had subsided, Mr. Claybridge, of 
the Fusileers, having carefully cleansed and screwed his eyeglass into 
the extreme corner of his left eye, where it depended for its reten- 
tion upon two very watery and weak-looking lashes, addressed the 
general company with the query, ‘Who the doose is Paddy Mul- 
ligan ?’ 

‘A tenant of mine,’ replied the host. ‘He has a lease for ever 
and pays no rent.’ 

‘ And calls it tenant right,’ added Mr. Ajax Burke. 

‘ Do you mean to say, Blake, that you get no rent from him ?’ 

‘ Most indubitably I do.’ 

‘Do you try ?” 

‘Try! You might as well be endeavouring to extract the back 
tooth out of an ostrich.’ 

‘ Most extraordinary !’ muttered Mr. Claybridge, letting his eye- 
glass fall upon the table with a click like the cocking of a pistol. 

‘ Are the birds plenty, Jim ?’ asked Mr. Ajax Burke. 

‘ As plenty as marked writs.’ 

‘ By Jove, that looks well, Jim! Did the dogs work well ?’ 

‘Never saw finer setting. Old Flint, there, said the word 
‘* mark” as sure as I’m a born Christian.’ 

‘ Troth, I had an old bitch that used to count the birds ; and if 
one of us missed a shot, she’d turn round and groan on him.’ 

-* Do you remember the old cock grouse that dodged us last sea- 
son, Jim ?’ asked the Major, mixing his fifth tumbler. 

‘I think Tom Bodkin bagged him and ate him, for he got a 
cruel fit of indigestion during the winter.’ 

‘ That reminds me of old Billy Lynch’s snipe,’ said Mr. Burke. 

‘ Billy Lynch’s snipe?’ said the Ensign inquiringly, preparing 
the eyeglass. 

‘ Yes, sir, Billy Lynch’s snipe. Billy was always rheumatic at 
the wrong time. He never got over the ball in the hip the morning 
he was out with Anthony Blake; but he left poor Anthony’s mea- 
sure on the daisies. Well, sir, Billy liked his shooting, provided it 
was easy and convenient, and took it as regularly as his ten tumblers. 
He happened to invite a friend from Dublin down to Shinnagh, and, 
of course, they went out shooting. They hadn’t gone many perches 
from the house when up went a snipe; the friend raised his gun, 
pulled the trigger, but Billy tilted the barrel into the air. 

‘* Hello!” cries his friend. 

‘*Blur an ages! what are you doing at all, at all?’’ shouts 
Billy. 

‘‘ What am I doing? I was firing at a snipe, and would have 
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bagged him if you hadn’t caused me to fire in the air,” said his friend 
in a huff. 

‘‘ What! Hang it, man, that’s my snipe,” says Billy. 

‘* Your snipe, Mr. Lynch ?” 

** Yes, my snipe ; and I wouldn’t have a hair on his head touched 
for a pot of money.” 

‘*T don’t understand you, Mr. Lynch,”’ said his friend, huffier 
than ever. 

‘** Why, man alive, I’ve been firing at that snipe all the winter ; 
and I expect he’ll last me three winters to come.” ’ 

Down went the eyeglass of the Ensign with a click. If he could 
but recollect these stories for the delectation of the mess, he was a 
made man. 

‘Boys,’ said Mr. Blake, as the witching hour approached, ‘I 
don’t want to spoil sport, but J intend to hear the grouse crow be- 
fore daylight on Ballymavourneen mountain, and I’ll take my night- 
cap.’ 

The night-cap consisted of a double-shotted tumbler of the poteen 
punch. 

‘I don’t believe in getting up in the middle of the night,’ growled 
the Major. 

‘I always take it easy,’ said Mr. Ajax Burke ; ‘ I like my break- 
fast and my smoke, and then my shooting.’ 

‘O, doose take early hours, they’re only fit for housemaids,’ 
added Mr. Claybridge. 

‘ As I said before, boys, there’s the stuff—there’s the sugar. I 
couldn’t get tick for the lemons—they’re ready money—so be soft 
on them; and the more hot water you use, the worse will be the 
punch. I’m off. I'll have a prize bag long before you are out of 
your beds. If any of you like to come, Paudheen will shake you 
up.’ 

< ‘We're going to have supper and a song, Jim; don’t beat sueh 
a shabby retreat,’ cried the Major. 

But Mr. James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake was as good as his 
word, and left them to their potations amid a whirlwind of indignant 
remonstrance. 

The mists were clearing off the mountains, and the gray dawn was 
breaking as Mr. Blake emerged from Ballymaclooney. Beneath his 
left arm reposed his faithful gun, in front of him joyously gambolled 
a dog that never yet was known to miss a point, and behind him a 
boy carrying a huge bag wherein to convey the spoils of the chase. 

Half-an-hour’s walking placed the party upon the happy hunting 
grounds, so judiciously selected on the previous evening ; and away 
went the dog at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour within a 
radius of as many yards. 

The dog pauses—stops, lifis its head in the air, stiffens its tail, 
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and becomes as rigid as though ’twere transformed into bronze. Mr. 
Blake walks up to him, and whispers to him, ‘ Go on.’ 

The dog, as if on wires, moves a little forward. 

Frisch! Up go the birds. 

Bang! bang! 

‘Mark!’ cries Mr. Blake to the boy ; and proceeds to reload as 
coolly as though he had been discharging the barrels for the purpose 
of cleaning them. 

‘Two an’ a half brace—illigant birds. Begorra, ye done that 
well!’ said the boy exultingly. 

‘ Did you mark the birds, Paudheen ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; they lighted in the clamp beyant the bridge.’ 

‘ We'll take them coming back, Paudheen.’ 

' Away went the dog across the heath—now to the right, now to 
the left, now behind, now in front—Blake and the boy following. 
They had reached a point where it became necessary to cross a 
boreen, alias a small bridle-path, when two men were perceived ap- 
proaching from the direction of the main road. 

‘ Poachers,’ thought Blake ; ‘ and yet they have nothing to poach 
with. Travellers? Ah, I have it! Reapers on their way to Dub- 
lin by Galway for the English harvest.’ 

The boy, as soon as he caught a glimpse of them, placed his fin- 
gers to his mouth and blew a long, loud, and peculiar whistle. 

-* Masther Jim’—for by this appellation Mr. Blake was known 
and invariably addressed by his retainers—‘thim’s sthrangers 
comin up the boreen.’ 

‘ How do you know, Mick ?’ 

‘ They didn’t give me the return whistle, sir.’ 

‘ They’re reapers on their way to Galway, Mick.’ 

*Mebbe so, yer honour. I'll soon know that.’ 

The boy bounded across the hill-side, and confronting the new- 
comers, addressed them in Irish. The men looked puzzled, and one 
of them asked the lad if he spoke English. 

‘T have a little English,’ said the boy. 

‘ We've lost our way, and want a guide.’ 

‘ Where are yez goin to ?’ 

‘This is the place. We don’t know howto say the word,’ said 
the elder, a crafty-looking gray-headed little man, producing a rail- 
way guide from his pocket. 

‘I can’t read,’ said the boy rather disdainfully. 

‘I thought as much,’ muttered the little gray-headed man. 

‘ May be that gentleman could over there ?’ 

‘Av course he can tell yez av he has a mind to do it,’ replied 
the boy proudly. 

‘What’s that, Paudheen ?’ demanded Blake, still in the dis- 
tance, but whose curiosity was somewhat aroused. 
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‘ Two travellers that’s lost their way, sir,’ cried the little gray- 
headed man, advancing towards Mr. Blake. ‘Maybe you would tell 
us, as we’re fairly bothered by this railway guide.’ 

There was an air of such plausibility about the tone of the 
speaker that Blake was duly impressed by it; and with that obliging 
spirit which lent itself to anything—from backing bills to placing 
any or all of his worldly possessions at the disposal of his friends— 
he handed his gun to the boy, desiring him to follow the dog till he 
joined him, whilst he proceeded to endeavour to explore the laby- 
rinths of the railway ready reckoner. 

Samson, Samson! the Philistines are upon thee ! 

‘Your name is James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake. Consider 
yourself the Queen’s prisoner,’ said the little elderly man, placing 
his hand upon Blake’s shoulder. 

‘O holy fiddle!’ blurted James Burke Bodkin Joyce Blake. 

The bailiff, in a few brief but pointed words, explained his 
mission, and hoped that anything that had occurred, and anything 
that was likely to occur, would be only viewed in the light of busi- 
ness. 

Blake saw that he was entrapped—that resistance was useless. 
For a second he thought of the gun, and of defence a l’outrance— 
of a rush in the direction of Ballymaclooney—of a rescue ; but over- 
come by the sudden and utterly unexpected coup-de-main, he men- 
tally and physically yielded to the situation, and quietly resigned 
himself to his fate. 

‘ We are sorry for it, Mr. Blake, but we’re only doing our duty, 
and we hope you'll not be contrairy with us.’ 

Blake said nothing; in the full flush of his newly-fledged 
misery words were denied him. His heart, which but a few 
moments before had bounded so lightly beneath his Irish frieze 
waistcoat, now seemed to lie flabbily underneath the soles of his 
hob-nailed boots. He who had so long held the myrmidons of the 
law at bay; he who had but to remain within the four walls of 
Ballymaclooney and defy the whole aggressive engines of the law ; 
he whose boast it was, that whilst Burkes and Bodkins and Joyces 
fell by the score, he, like unto Horatius of old, held good the 
bridge ;—and now to fall so clumsily, and yet so heavily, was sim- 
ply crushing, overwhelming. 

‘We'd better take across the mountain, Mister Gogarty,’ ob- 
served the younger bailiff in a low tone. ‘The less we meet in 
these parts the better.’ ; 

Adopting this prudent suggestion of his confrére, the party struck 
across the heath in the direction of the sea. 

It has been observed that the Boulevard des Italiens would 
be about the most uninviting and dreary spot on the face of the 
earth, if a man were compelled to walk up and down its glittering 
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trottoirs in the hope of meeting some person from whom to borrow 
the price of his dinner. 

The splendid view that burst upon the sight of the party tread- 
ing the mountain’s brow on that memorable August morning pro- 
duced no enlivening effect whatever upon the mind of Jim Blake. 
The exquisite pale-gold tints of the rising sun ; the purple gloom of 
the valleys; the gauzy-white mists, like semi-transparent veils, re- 
vealing yet concealing the beauties they would and would not dis- 
close ; the bright blue sky above his head, and the carpet of crisp 
verdure beneath his feet,—all, all were unheeded, for black despair, 
like Poe’s raven, was sitting grimly at the portals of his heart, 
and the glories of the scene were marred by the shadows of the 
human ghouls into whose remorseless claws he had so unhappily 
and so helplessly fallen. 

They had not proceeded more than a couple of miles when the 
refrain of a song, chanted in a rich male voice, was borne towards 
them on. the morning breeze; and presently, from the direction of 
the sound, the form ofa man, engaged in digging potatoes, and who 
was endeavouring to lighten his labour by the judicious introduction 
of melody, disclosed itself. 

‘Are you sure of your road, Mr. Gogarty?’ asked the younger 
bailiff. 

‘Tam not. We must make for Leenan, to ketch the car.’ 

‘ The constabulary sergeant told me that the bridge was knocked 
into smithereens below Ballycolligawn. It would be better to ask 
for the best ford.’ 

' At this moment the man in the potato-ridges perceived them, 
and raising one hand to his eyes, so as to screen them from the 
glare of the now blazing sun, gazed earnestly and intently for a 
few seconds ; then extricating the spade from the embrace of mother 
earth, and flinging it across his shoulder—the blade glittering in 
the sunlight like polished silyer—approached them with rapid and 
vigorous strides. 

‘ Tell us the easiest way to cross to the high-road to Leenan,’ 
said the younger bailiff, addressing himself to the approaching 
figure. 

‘QO, mother o’ Moses! is this you I see in it, Masther Jim ?’ 
exclaimed the man. 

Blake made no response. 

‘Had ye good divarshin, sir? I heered some shots, and the 
birds is plinty.’ Then drawing closer, he almost whispered, in Irish, 
‘ You’re in thrubble, sir ?’ 

Blake nodded. 

‘ Bit at last, Masther Jim ?’ | 

Another nod. 

‘ Shall I do it at wanst, sir ?’ 
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‘ Do. what ?’ 

‘ Say the word, an I'll level the pair o’ them wud this,’ giving 
the spade an ominous and threatening jerk as he spoke. 

For a moment Blake felt almost inclined to accept the rescue, 
but prudence held him back. 

‘No, Paddy; not that way.’ 

‘ Lave it to me, Masther Jim.’ 

‘ No violence.’ 

‘Shure, yer not goin free an aisey, Masther Jim ?’ 

‘I can’t help it, Mulligan.’ 

‘Blur an ages! ye’ll make a fight for it ?’ 

Blake shook his head negatively. 

‘Wirra, wirra! But the ould masther would have down’d two 
spalpeens like thim wud a clout av his fist. Say the word, for the 
luy av heaven, Masther Jim, an I'll make thim sup sorrow, the 
varmints,’ exclaimed Mulligan entreatingly, and clutching his spade 
in a vice-like grip. 

‘Please to stir yourself, Mr. Blake,’ cried the elder bailiff un- 
easily. ‘ We’ve a long way to go.’ 

‘ Won’t ye let me murther thim, Masther Jim?’ asked Mulligan, 
still in Irish. 

‘T’'ll have no violence, under any pretext whatever.’ 

‘He’s daft,’ muttered the peasant. ‘ He’s mad, divil a doubt 
of it; but mad or no mad, he’ll not go to the jug if Paddy Mulligan 
can stop him.’ 

The party had resumed their march, Blake jealously guarded on 
either side by the bailiffs. 

Paddy Mulligan stood for a few moments in an attitude of one 
who thinks profoundly ; then, flinging aside his spade, followed the 
party, and sidling alongside of Blake, muttered with great earnest- 
ness : 

‘Masther Jim, for the love of Mary spake to me, and thrate 
me as if I wor a dog. Do this, and sumethin will cum of it.’ 

Blake assented without exactly knowing why, feeling that any 
attempt at escape would be utterly and hopelessly fruitless. 

‘ Yez want the best foord, sir?’ he asked of the bailiff Gogarty. 

‘ Yes, we want the best ford, my man,’ responded that individual, 
glancing suspiciously at the new-comer. 

‘I don’t know much av the place meself, but I can ax here 
below in the valley. So the masther’s in thrubble ?’ he added in a 
confidential tone. 

‘O, he'll get out of it quick enough,’ said the bailiff; ‘he has 
friends.’ 

‘ Divil a wan !’ 

‘ * Not friends ?’ 
‘ Divil a wan! He’s not liked, an’ I’ll tell ye why.’ 
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The bailiff dropped a little in the rear. 

‘He’s a gripin hard-hearted man. Sorra a boy in the land but 
is rack-rinted, an bet up for the rint; and if he hasn’t it, out he 
goes, wud no bed but the bog, and no roof but the sky.’ 

‘ That’s bad.’ 

‘ Bad, begorra! he’s worse nor a Turk. He’s hated like ould 
Nick, and it’s lucky for him there’s no hedges in these parts, or he’d 
find a bullet floppin into his heart, some fine evenin, from behind 
wan av thim.’ 

‘I always heard he was a decent man,’ observed the bailiff. 

‘ That’s the way! Dacent man! ‘There’s not a man, woman, 
or child that wud lift a finger for him betune this and Galway av he 
was going to the gallows.’ 

‘ What was he saying to you, then, awhile ago ?’ asked Gogarty, 
with a keen glance. 

‘ Axin me for to go to Westport, and give the word to his bro- 
ther that he was in thrubble, for to come for to bail him.’ 

This answer, so readily given, and seemingly so plausible, dis- 
pelled any doubts as to the sincerity of Paddy Mulligan’s intentions, 
and Gogarty hastened to inform his fellow practitioner, who received 
the information approvingly. 

The sun had burst out with unusual splendour, and the heat 
became almost unendurable. Blake divested himself of his coat and 
cravat, which he handed to Paddy, desiring him, in a brutal and 
surly tone, to carry them. 

The bailiffs exchanged glances. They, too, removed their own 
coats, for the heat was broiling. 

‘It’s desperate hot,’ observed Gogarty to his companion, ‘ and 
these coats is desperate heavy.’ 

‘T’'ll carry thim for the price av a pint as far as I’m goin,’ said 
Mulligan carelessly. 

The legal gentlemen gladly availed themselves of the offer, and 
handed the articles in question to Paddy, who threw them across 
his shoulder with the utmost possible nonchalance. 

The party proceeded for some distance in silence, each full of his 
own thoughts, and ostensibly not caring to give them utterance. 

‘ Yez never cotched a man in these parts afore ?’ observed Mul- 
ligan to the elder bailiff. 

‘ Not here, but we have in other places, my man. It’s hard to 
do me; eh, Gogarty ?’ 

‘Not to be done,’ responded Gogarty; and turning to Paddy 
Mulligan, he graciously informed him that Mr. Smith was the 
keenest hand in the profession. 

‘Do you remember the time I worked the gent that lived on the 
canal, Gogarty ?’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! indeed I do, Mr. Smith;’ and, turning to Mul- 
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ligan, Mr. Gogarty proceeded: ‘ We were after a gent that lived on 
the canal; a soft-hearted man, but ’cute—devilish ‘cute; and 
though we tried to serve him in every way, he managed to do us; 
till one night, Mr. Smith here dressed up as a female, and pre- 
tended to fail into the canal, just at the time our man was smok- 
ing his pipe in the parlour-window. Out he runs, pulls Smith out 
of the water, and Smith—ha! ha! ha!—arrests him on the spot. 
You never saw a chap so astonished.’ 

‘My father did a ’cuter thing than that,’ observed the elder 
bailiff, warming upon the topic. 

‘Begorra, that was knowin enough, anyhow!’ observed Paddy. 

‘My father was sent down to Castlebar, to pick up a Captain 
Bodkin, that swore to make any process-server that came near him 
eat the process, and then that he’d roast him before a slow fire. 
My father knew his business, and his employers knew him, and they 
sent him down. He surveyed the premises; a lonely house, out 
on a hill, with windows on every side of it. ‘‘ I’m done,” says he. 
‘*T may go back with my finger in my mouth;” and he was turning 
away when he spies a tree, and a thought struck him. He had a 
bit of a rope in his pocket, and just as the day was dawning he 
climbed the tree, and he hung himself.’ 

‘He what ?’ asked Mulligan. 

‘ Hung himself.’ 

‘ Arrah baithershin !’ 

‘It’s a fact; he hung himself to the tree, but only by the arms 
—not by the neck—and gave one or two great screeches. My 
bold Captain gets out of bed, looks out of the window, and sees my 
father hanging, but kicking lively. He runs out, and before you 
could say Jack Robinson, my father let himself down and served him. 
Wasn’t that clever ?’ 

‘Great practice!’ cried Mr. Gogarty enthusiastically. ‘ That 
man ought to have been presented with a piece of plate by the pro- 
fession.’ 

‘Phew! it’s murdhrin’ hot!’ observed Mulligan, wiping his 
forehead, from which the perspiration was flowing in rivulets. 
‘I’m as dhry as a cuckoo! SBegorra, there’s a house; maybe I'd 
get a sup of wather;’ and he started in the direction of a small 
wretched-looking cabin standing in a hollow, in utter isolation. 

‘ Come back with the coats!’ cried Grogarty, about to follow in 
pursuit. 

‘He has Mr. Blake’s—so ours is safe,’ said the elder bailiff. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, that man wouldn’t steal the weight of a pin’s 
head,’ exclaimed Blake, breaking the silence in defence of his fol- 
lower. ‘ He'll be back in a moment, I'll answer for him.’ 

Paddy Mulligan remained longer in the sheeling than was abso- 
lutely necessary for the slaking of the thirst of any ordinary human 
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being, and the bailiffs were beginning to feel uneasy with reference 
to their outer garments, when he reappeared, the articles in question 
hanging across his arm. 

‘ Bad cess to it for wather! Ye’d think it was goold that I axed 
for,’ he muttered, as he rejoined them. ‘ Stingy naygurs, I’m dhrier 
nor ever.’ 

They resumed their journey, and quitting the hill-side entered a 
lonely valley, along which the road ran like a chalk line drawn by 
a gentleman under the influence of delirium tremens. On either 
side huge gaunt-looking crags towered above them, and no sound 
broke the stillness save the tramp, tramp of their own footsteps. 

At the extreme end of the valley a small square building stood 
in bold relief. 

‘I know my road now,’ said the elder bailiff, with a joyous 
chuckle ; ‘ that’s the revenue officer’s quarters.’ 

‘Thrue for you, sir,’ observed Paddy ; ‘ but don’t go too near to 
him, nearer nor the roar av a bull, for he wouldn’t ax betther divar- 

- shin nor to run yez.’ 

‘ We’ve the law on our side,’ said Gogarty. 

‘So has he, sir. He’s a divil. Ah! there she is, at last,’ he 
added, in a low tone, and a glow of triumph passed over his swarthy 
features. 

Far in the distance, a small patch of red was seen moving rapidly 
in the direction of the habitation. Paddy Mulligan’s keen eye recog- 
nised in that almost invisible speck, the petticoat of that peculiar 
hue only to be seen in the Western Highlands. 

_ In troth she didn’t let the grass grow undher her feet. If she 
gives the message right, these chaps’ll be laughin at the wrong side 
av their dirty mouths.’ 

Half an hour’s marching brought them in front of the bleak- 
looking mansion, in which her Majesty’s officer of excise was 
holding his temporary head-quarters. The neighbouring districts 
had acquired a very distinguished notoriety on account of the quality 
and quantity of the ‘mountain dew’ manufactured therein, and it 
was deemed expedient by the authorities to honour the enterprising 
but speculative distillers with the special recognition ofa benign and 
paternal government, in pursuance of which Mr. Fisher, the revenue 
officer, was requested to take up his abode in this isolated valley, 
with a view to being on the spot in the event of any attempt at ex- 
portation on a large or extensive scale being ventured upon. 

The revenue officer hailed them as they were in the act of 
passing. 

‘Come along,’ urged Paddy Mulligan to the bailiffs. ‘He’s up 
for mischief, an he’d shoot us like crows. Here, take yer coats. I 
wouldn’t have them about me for fear he’d think I stole thim.’ 

The bailiffs took possession of their respective garments, and 
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were for hurrying onwards, when the voice of Mr. Fisher bade them 
stand. 

Paddy had sidled close to Blake, and while the officers were de- 
liberating as to what course they should adopt, whispered almost 
into his ear: 

‘I sint him a message from the sheeling beyant that ye cotch 
two smugglers. Stick to this, an yer out of their claws.’ 

‘ Mr. Blake, will you be good enough to step this way ?’ said the 
revenue officer; and turning to the bailiffs, ‘ Remain where you are. 
I am led to believe,’ continued Mr. Fisher, without permitting Blake 
to open his lips, ‘that you have been fortunate enough to detect 
these persons in the act of conveying samples of illicit distillation 
with a view to carrying on illicit traffic.’ 

‘What does he mean ?’ asked the elder bailiff. 

‘ How do I know ?’ responded the younger. 

‘And I am further led to believe, that they have the samples 
about their persons.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ interposed the elder bailiff; ‘ but if 
you mean us, you’re mistaken—we are sheriff’s officers in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Binks of Dublin, and have come down here to ar- 
rest Mr. Blake at his suit.’ 

‘A very plausible story, truly, but if my information be correct, 
how do you account for the possession of the samples of illicit dis- 
tillation ?’ 

‘Samples! we have no samples — we know nothing about 
samples.’ 

‘Be careful, now ; take care of what you are saying.’ 

‘We can’t be more careful,’ said Gogarty, a little nervously. 

‘ We have nothing to be careful about,’ added Smith, in a tone 
of irritation. 

‘You will permit my men to search your persons.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Here, Johnson, search these men for samples of poteen.’ 

A member of the revenue force appeared at the summons, 
and proceeded to pass his hands over the persons of the process- 
servers, but without making any discovery of the mountain 
dew. 

‘ Nothing here, sir.’ 

A glance of triumphant innocence illuminated the faces of the 
suspected culprits. 

‘ Ye needn’t have given yourselves the trouble,’ exclaimed Smith, 
‘and if you make many mistakes like this, your promotion will be 
slow. Now, Mr. Blake,’ he added, ‘if you please. ‘We must catch 
the car at Leenan.’ 

The revenue officer seemed somewhat disconcerted, and looked 
significantly at Paddy Mulligan, who instantly pointed in the direc- 
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tion of the greatcoats, which he had surrendered to Messrs. Smith 
and Gogarty. 

‘ Try these greatcoats,’ said Mr. Fisher authoritatively. 

The man obeyed. 

‘Here,’ said Smith, ‘turn the pockets inside out—eh, what’s this ?’ 

From the inner pocket the neck of a black bottle protruded. 
The searcher seized it, drew the cork, placed the orifice to his nose, 
and cried in stentorian tones, 

‘ Poteen, be the mortial !’ 

Smith grew very white. 

‘I know nothing of this—I never saw it; somebody put it 
there. I never drank a drop of poteen in my life.’ 

‘ Search the other man!’ said Mr. Fisher sternly. 

Mr. Gogarty saved the official all trouble in the matter by pro- 
ducing a bottle similar in appearance and in contents to the other. 

‘Can you account for the possession of this sample ?’ 

‘I cannot, sir. I never heard of such a thing. It was put 
there by somebody. It’s not mine. Idisown it. I know nothing 
about it. It’s most extraordinary.’ 

‘It will be better for you both, my good fellows, to give infor- 
mation to the government. You have been taken red-handed. 
Who are your confederates? Where is the still? I shall hold 
you harmless, and perhaps be entitled to obtain a reward for you, if 
you make a clean breast of it.’ 

‘ We have no confederates—we know nothing about it. It’s a 
conspiracy, a plant!’ cried the two bailiffs in chorus. 

_ Then you will not make a clean breast of it ?’ 

‘We can’t make a clean breast of what we know nothing.’ 

‘Then it becomes my duty to send you to gaol.’ 

‘ Send us to gaol ?’ asked Smith insolently. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I'd like to see you do it, or all the gaugers in Connaught.’ 

‘So you shall.’ 

‘We are here on business, and we have a prisoner, and I call 
on you to help me to carry out the law.’ 

‘I call upon you, my fine fellow, to account for having in your 
possession this illicit liquor.’ 

‘I told you I can’t.’ 

‘That will not satisfy me, and until I have proof positive of 
your innocence, I must treat you as though you were guilty.’ 

‘T’ll go before the nearest magistrate and make an affidavit.’ 

‘ You can make as many as you like, but in the mean time con- 
sider yourselves prisoners.’ 

‘ You'll repent this,’ said Smith, livid with rage. 

‘Perhaps so, but at present I must confine myself to the black 
letter of my duty.’ 
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‘ Slope, sir, for the love ay heaven—now’s yer time,’ said Paddy 
Mulligan, addressing himself in Irish to Blake, who stood an as- 
tonished spectator of the scene. 

Blake saw the force of the observation, and resolved upon acting 
on it. 

‘These scoundrels,’ he exclaimed, ‘ passed themselves off as 
process-servers, and I find they are nothing better th: 1 vagabond 
smugglers. What an ass to have been duped by sich ruffians! 
I’m delighted you have captured them, Mr. Fisher, and I can bear 
testimony that you have only acted as beconies your duty.’ 

‘Thanks, Mr. Blake. I wish you good-morning and good 
sport.’ 

, ‘Good-morning, Mr. Fisher;’ and James Burke Bodkin Joyce 
Blake, accompanied by Paddy Mulligan, turned in the direction of 
Ballymaclooney. 

‘ Are ye going to deprive us of our rights, to help to rescue our 
prisoner ?’ gasped Smith. 

‘I don’t care a d for your prisoner. I wouldn’t believe 
either of you on your oath. Come, get into the house. I shall 
send you under escort to Westport.’ 


‘In troth, sir,’ said Paddy to the exulting Blake as they pro- 
ceeded towards the Castle, ‘I was nigh bet up be the delay at 
Miles Byrnes’s. He had to run thirty perch to the still for the 


sperrit, and I was afeared he’d be seen. ’Twas his little girl that 
gev me message to Mr. Fisher, and now glory be to God yer as safe 
as the Rock av Cashil!’ 


NUGENT ROBINSON. 
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GRISELDA 
A Study at the Prineess’s Theutre 


Ta BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I HAVE a sufficiently rooted objection to be present at the First Night 
of the performance of a new piece—be it a five-act tragedy or the 
flimsiest of farces; and my reluctance in this regard is based mainly 
on the probability that the house will be inconveniently crowded, 
and that my neighbours in the stalls may be, on the one side, some- 
body who passionately admires the author of the new piece, and 
dins the praises of his talents and virtues into your ears from the 
beginning to the end of the play; while, on the other, sits somebody 
who hates the dramatist at present on his trial, and abuses and vilifies 
him from the rising of the curtain to the final descent thereof. A 
more important reason, impelling me to stay away from theatres on 
the occasions I have mentioned, lies in the fact that it is next door 
to impossible on a First Night to tell whether the play is good or 
bad, and whether it is really to the taste of the public. The real 
public are scarcely represented in the house at all, to begin with. 
When I was young, the wholesome practice prevailed of damning. Now- 
adays no play is damned; no, not to the worst. New pieces are 
generally produced on a Saturday night, and next morning we are 
pretty sure to read in the Sunday Buster that Mr. Tagrag’s new 
melodrama or Mr. Rubbitch’s new burlesque-extravaganza was re- 
ceived at the Theatre Royal Rosemary-lane, or the Royal Atrocity 
Theatre, with the utmost enthusiasm by a crowded and fashionable 
audience; that the author, in response to the rapturous plaudits 
of the public, bowed his acknowledgments from a private box, or 
crossed the stage under a shower of bouquets; and that the prin- 
cipal actors and actresses were successively called before the cur- 
tain to receive their due meed of approbation. Jt is as likely as 
not that the Sunday Buster’s critic is—as critics go, which is 
not far—as honest a fellow as need be. He has been obliged, at 
the close of the performance on Saturday night, to scribble, in the 
most desperate of hurries, a column or a column and a half of 
‘copy:’ the wonder is that, under the circumstances, the poor devil of 
a dramatic critic gets through his work at all. If he be a conscien- 
tious scribe, and has waited for the piece to be performed before 
writing his notice thereof, he is placed at a hundred disadvantages. 
He goes to his toil at an unhallowed hour, jaded and fagged with 
too much gaslight, too much sitting in the stalls and chattering in 
the lobbies; so much of everything, in fact, that can conduce to- 
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wards enfeebling a man’s body and muddling his brain. Anyhow, 
he is rowing against wind and tide, and writing against time. The 
books he would like to consult are not by his side. Not an extra 
moment is allowed to him to polish his sentences or even to assure 
himself that those sentences are correctly constructed ; and, for the 
moment, he is Isaac Laquedem—a Wandering Jew of journalism, 
with ‘Va toujours!’ remorselessly thundering on his tympanum. 
The column or the column and a half must be done, or the Sunday 
Buster will lose its prestige as a dramatic ‘ organ ;’ and the critic 
scrambles through his drudgery somehow. 

These were the principal grounds for my stopping away from the 
First Night of the production at the Princess’s Theatre of Griselda, 
a drama, in four acts, written by M. E. Braddon. I had, I will 
admit, an uneasy consciousness, on the eve and the morrow of 
Thursday the 13th of November, that in absenting myself from the 
well-remembered house in Oxford-street I had failed in my duty ; 
not because I had anything to do with dramatic criticism as a trade, 
but because, as a man of letters, I was bound to do my utmost to 
support the efforts of a distinguished literary colleague, and because 
I am a sincere admirer of the histrionic abilities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rousby, who sustain the chief characters in Griselda. And I might 
surely have found another warranty for going to Oxford-street in the 
fact that the authoress of the play is the Conductor of Belgravia ; 
that I have known her a great many years, and long before she ever 
astonished and delighted the world as a writer of fiction ; and that [have 
beheld, with never-ceasing admiration for her courageous industry, 
her genius dawn and blossom and ripen into a very bright maturity. 
But I stopped away, nevertheless. There were some minor causes for 
my absence from the exciting scene. I do not like excitement; having 
been surfeited long since with that kind of diversion. The whole 
tenor of one’s thoughts, feelings, speech, and action on a First Night 
are, I take it, as a rule, erroneous: You miss the genuine beauties 
of the piece, and applaud deliriously or idiotically in the wrong 
places. You are the greatest ninny in a Paradise of Fools; and 
when your heart should have been as hard as the nether millstone 
you discover that your pocket-handkerchief is wet through with tears. 
Moreover, Ishould have been obliged to beg a stall from the manager— 
it seems to be a matter of etiquette on first nights that nobody pays 
—TI should have been bound to put on evening dress ; to grin ghastly 
recognitions to two hundred people for whom I do not care twopence ; 
to meet Gumbo Toothly, the man who never stays away from a First 
Night ; to say I was glad to see Jack Judas, whom I should like to 
see boiled in light-brown cod-liver oil—how the wretch would frizzle! 
—to confront Mrs. Pelham Villars, who has thrice asked me to 
dinner, and whom I have thrice thrown over (was it my fault that I 
had the gout, that, I was on the west coast of Africa, and in the 
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‘ Little Ease’ of the Tower of London, when her polite invitations 
arrived ?). And, finally, I should have been in common decency 
bound, in the course of the evening, to wait on the Authoress in her 
Box, and say something civil to her. I need scarcely remark 
that I have long since ceased to say anything civil to anybody, and 
that I do not intend to resume the practice of a futile and hollow- 
hearted conventionality. 

So Griselda was four nights old before I went to listen to the 
pathetic tale of her patience, and the treasury of the Princess’s Theatre 
was the better for the sum of three shillings—plus sixpence given 
to an obliging attendant for a programme and a front seat—which 
I paid for admission to the upper boxes of the dramatic temple in 
Oxford-street. I suppose that I lost caste by sitting in the upper 
boxes. Gumbo Toothly, had he been in the stalls, where most he 
does resort, might have surveyed me pityingly through his double- 
barrelled opera-glass, and opined that by mounting so high up in 
the world I was coming down in it. Mrs. Pelham Villars always 
has a private box. She won’t ask me to dinner any more now that 
she knows that I frequent the upper boxes. A person who so 
derogates is manifestly unworthy to be accounted a member of her 
distinguished ‘ set.’ For myself I didn’t think that I had derogated 
or lost caste by purchasing a modest three shillings’ worth of enter- 
tainment, and going up two pairs of stairs to enjoy it; and this 
conviction was strengthened in my mind by the circumstance that 
when I handed my pasteboard talisman to the gentleman at the 


wicket on the first landing, there flashed across my mind the recol- 


lection that once upon a time—the authoress of Griselda may have 
been in a short frock and trousers about that period—I served a 
brief apprenticeship to the art and mystery of taking checks on the 
upper-box landing of the Princess’s Theatre. ‘ We never know what 
we may come to,’ says the trite old popular proverb. If I might be 
allowed to give a slightly Hibernian converse to the locution, it would be 
to the effect that we seldom choose to know what we have come from. 

The farce of the Sleeping Draught had not terminated when 
T entered the theatre ; soI gave my mind to the perusal of the play- 
bill, in which, in a few modest and well-chosen sentences, M. E. 
Braddon reminded her constituents that the story of Patient Griselda 
had enjoyed a world-wide popularity during more than six hundred 
years—she might have said for more than a thousand—that, ac- 
cording to Foresti and other authorities, Griselda is not an imaginary 
personage — but that she lived in the eleventh century, her his- 
tory having been written, shortly after her death, in a book called 
Le Parement des Dames. I read that Boccaccio, whose story 
of Griselda is told in the Tenth Day of the Decameron, sent it, 
with his duty, to Petrarch, who in return sent his compliments, 
remarking that he had read the tale long ago. I was informed 
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that ‘Marie de France,’ a celebrated poetess of the thirteenth 
century (Marie was, I suspect, a Monk, who dedicated his collec- 
tion of tales to a royal princess, calling it Les Délices de Ma- 
dame Marie de France), wrote a story identical in plot with 
Griselda, but under another name; that Petrarch made a Latin 
translation of the story as Griseldis, which Ludovico Dolce retrans- 
lated into Italian; that Chaucer had the stirring narrative from 
Petrarch himself (the Clerk of Oxenforde, in the Canterbury Tales, 
says that he so had it, but he was manifestly joking: a beau mentir 
qui vient de loin); that an anonymous English author subsequently 
paraphrased the Chaucerian clerk’s story under the title of Gual- 
terus and Grisalda; that Shakespeare, in the Taming of the Shrew, 
and Cotton, in his collaboration to Izaak Walton’s Complete Angler, 
both mention poor meek little Grissel; that the fable, at least, of 
the drama is likewise repeated in the ballads of the ‘ Nut-brown 
Maid’ and ‘ Henry and Emma,’—to these might be added ‘ King 
Cophetua and the Beggar-maid;’—and there is even a soupcon of 
Grissel in the ‘ Lord of Burleigh’ and ‘ Godiva ;’ that Chettle, Dek- 
ker, and Haughton conjointly wrote a drama on the same theme ; 
that we have a comedy by Radcliffe called Patient Griseld ; that the 
Italians Apostolo Leno and Goldoni, and the German Hans Sachs, 
have all taken liberties with the much-enduring little lady, for dra- 
matic purposes ; and that Legrand d’Aussy tells us that he had seen 
more than twenty different stories for children, involving the main 
features of the Griseldean epopea, in the French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, and Dutch languages. Had Herr Sachs been an 
Orientalist he might have read the touching story of a man’s brutality 
and a woman’s long-suffering in Sanskrit, in Persian, in Tamil, and 
in Urdu—nay, even in Chinese. There is likewise a doubt in my 
mind as to whether Punch was not originally twin-brother to Gual- 
terus, and whether Judy is not, under many aspects, a type of 
Patient Grissel. But, basta! an we do not stop in our bibliographical 
career we shall be bruising our shins against Apuleius and the Gesta 
Romanorum,—to say nothing of the Arabian Nights, which, so 
scholars: say, are chiefly founded on a series of tales written in dif- 
fuse Byzantine Greek, by learned Anna Comnena, for the amuse- 
ment of her father in his dotage. Whence did that Czarevna get 
her store ? From the Lost Lies of Herodotus, perchance, or that 
choice collection of Plutarch’s Merry Tales, destroyed when the 
contents of the library of the Ptolemies were carted off to feed the 
ovens and heat the flues of the public baths of Alexandria. 
Irrespective of the information conveyed in the programme, the 
omniscient dramatic critics have been kind enough to tell us that 
in the year 1828, and from the same parent Boccaccian stock, was pro- 
duced at old Covent Garden Theatre a play called Woman's Love, or 
the Trial of Patience, in which Charles Kemble, Bartley, and Mrs. 
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i Vining appeared ; and that more than thirty years afterwards, during 
the management of the Princess’s Theatre by Mr. Charles Kean, a 
drama on the subject of Griselda, written by the accomplished Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, was within an ace of being produced at the selfsame 
house where Miss Braddon’s Griselda is now being performed. It 
is, nevertheless, passing strange that none of the erudite and omni- 
scient bibliographers should have discovered that in a certain quasi- 
epic poem entitled the Idyls of the King, and in the particular idyl 
called ‘Enid,’ Mr. Alfred Tennyson has very intelligently and elo- 
quently set forth a story which, to all intents and purposes, is the 
story of Patient Grissel. ' : 

But the play’s the thing; and on that I will now proceed to 
dwell. Everybody knows the legend of Griselda as narrated by 
Boccaccio, and after him by Chaucer. It is simple, crude, even tv 
the revolting coarseness of una matta bestialita—a piece of mad H 
brutishness, as it was stigmatised by one of the novelist’s own hearers. 
It is the tale of the wanton but deliberate cruelty of a ruffianly and 
tyrannical nobleman towards a weak, unoffending, and inoffensive 
woman, and of that woman’s almost superhuman long-suffering and 
placability. Miss Braddon has, I think, very wisely softened the 
ruffianism of Gualtiero,and has transferred some portion of his repul- 4 
siveness to an ideal cousin Cosmo ; and (quite as judiciously, to my 
thinking) she has shrunk from portraying on the stage the well- q 
nigh supernatural meekness of Griselda. Only one personage of i 
that kind has ever been produced on the boards—the Virgin Mar- 
tyr of Massinger; and in that exquisite play the poet is so con- 
scious of Dorothea being too good for this gross earth, that he is ' 
fain to back her up periodically during her trials with an applaud- 
ing chorus of angels. Griselda is a martyr, and of a very angelic 
constitution too; but as her ultimate apotheosis, in conjunction with 
a display of the lime-light, and a group of ‘extra’ ballet ladies 
strapped to iron supports among pasteboard clouds, is not a dénoue- 
ment contemplated by Miss Braddon, she has made of her heroine 
a thoroughly womanly woman, who can bear, and will bear, a great 
deal, but who will not forget on occasion to tell you how much she 
has borne, and how wicked and cruel it is in you to ill-treat her so. 
You remember the passionate query of the wife in No Song, no 
Supper: 
‘ Are women fon no use meant, 


But merely man’s amusement, 
To tease and to torture as they will ?’ 


This is Griselda’s way of looking at it. She is willing enough to 
kiss the rod, poor child; but she occasionally makes a snap, approach- 
ing the vicious in its vivacity, at the hand that wields the scourge. 
On the eternal subject of the Pope of Rome—a subject which, I 
daresay, has divided husband and wife from the time of St. Peter to 
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that of Mr. and Mrs. Griffith Gaunt downwards—Griselda gives Gual- 
tiero a very unmistakable ‘ bit of her mind,’ nor does her repudiation of 
papal interference in the concerns of our hearths and homes fail to 
bring down the house in several salvoes of ultra- Protestant applause 
nightly. Miss Braddon’s heroine is, in fact, a worm that is continu- 
ally being trodden upon in a most unconscionable manner, but who 
will turn—and turn too with an amount of justly indignant spirit 
rather calculated to make the tyrant man shake in his shoes. Sup- 
pose that Mr. Thackeray’s Rawdon Crawley, in Vanity Fair, had 
been merely a gambler, a profligate, a duellist, and a rascal, and 
without any of the genial and tender qualities with which the great 
novelist has tempered the asperity of the insolvent guardsman’s char- 
acter—suppose that Captain Crawley, instead of being cozened into 
a marriage with Becky Sharpe, had elected to espouse Amelia Os- 
borne. ‘That soft, sympathetic, lachrymose stockbroker’s daughter 
would have endured any amount of contumely, any amount of posi- 
tive ill-usage, from the man she loved. In such a couple you would 
have had Griselda and Gualtiero, under nineteenth-century condi- 
tions, to the life. Amelia would have waited like a slave upon Raw- 
don. If he came home drunk, she would have knelt down to pull 
off his muddy boots; had he beaten her, she would simply have 
whimpered in secret, and repaired to some artistic friend to have her 
black eyes painted; had he been locked up in gaol for debt, she would 
have run about from one end of London to the other to beg, borrow, 
or steal the money to release her darling. Is there not another 
Amelia—the immortal Amelia of Henry Fielding, who has a con- 
siderable admixture of Patient Grissel in her composition ? Had not 
Mrs. Captain Booth an immensity of woe to suffer in her married 
life ? And poor Sophy Weston? Do you think that the matrimonial 
path of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones lay altogether along a highway 
of roses? ‘Thackeray’s Amelia would have borne anything from 
Rawdon, blows and curses, neglect and infidelity (the most jealous 
women are generally those who love their husbands least ; jealousy 
au fond is a mad jumble of overweening personal vanity and savage 
envy of other women), but had he laid his hand on her child; had 
he attempted to abduct her Son from her arms—bless you! the meek 
and patient Amelia would have risen tremendous in her wrath, and 
torn the ruffian’s eyes out. Gare aux ongles / when the little ones 
are in question. There are meek and patient lionesses, no doubt, 
who only moan in a submissive manner when their lords come home 
to the den savage and surly from an unsuccessful antelope-hunt, and 
bite their partners spitefully in the nape of the neck, or dig their 
claws into their gaunt sides; but when it comes to the lioness’s 
whelps, hands off, if you please! Madame Leo has teeth and claws 
of her own; and her mate will howl for it if one of the cubs get so 
much as a rough pat from the paternal paw. 
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On similar grounds, (although not quite unreservedly) I think 
that Miss Braddon has used sound discretion in giving to Gualtiero 
just one flimsy shred of a shadow of an excuse for outraging his wife’s 
feelings and making her life miserable. One special difficulty lying 
in the path of husbands who devote themselves, with an energy and 
assiduity worthy of better things, to the culpable but not undiverting 
pursuit of ill-using their helpmates is to know how to begin. You—I 
must assume, for the nonce, that you are a Brute—don’t know 
exactly ‘when to have’ your victim. She is not, like the gambler’s 
servant in the jest-book, ‘always tying her shoe.’ The rough-and-ready 
procedure adopted by the wolf towards the lamb in the fable is, in 
truth, open to you; and the conduct of your mother-in-law, or of 
your wife’s brother, or of her trustees, may often prove a convenient 
peg on which to hang (a la ‘ Le Loup et l’Agneau’) a plea for devour- 
ing her; but, perhaps, she may have neither wife, nor brother, nor 
trustees. She is a mere lonely helpless woman. Brute as you 
are, you shrink somehow from slashing at a blancmange with a 
broadsword. With truly feminine keenness of insight Miss Braddon 
has given to her Marquis of Saluzzo the tiniest rag of a justifi- 
cation for quarreliing with and abusing his spouse. The young 
Marchioness—as jeunes marquises are apt to be—is somewhat too 
fond of Mr. Benson’s jewelry and Mr. Peter Robinson’s silks. 
She doesn’t think a hundred and fifty guineas too much for a cash- 
mere shawl; and she has a decided penchant for dresses with trains 
of aggravated length—Mrs. Rousby wears dresses a queue long 
enough to reach from the Oxford-circus to Hanway-yard—for seal- 
skin mantles, sable muffs, point-lace parasols, and three-guinea 
bonnets. In a word, La Marchesa di Saluzzo is very extravagant— 
why should she not be so, seeing that her husband lives in a 
gorgeous palace, with any amount of carriages and servants, and 
that she has every reason to believe him to be enormously wealthy? 
Moreover, the dear kind soul is amazingly charitable—so beneficent, 
indeed, that one can imagine the whole Charity Organisation Society, 
with Sir Charles Trevelyan at their head, shaking their heads dole- 
fully at her wildly indiscriminate almsgiving. She entertains a 
horde of mendicants—shocking old creatures in gaberdines and with 
long beards, who ought to be packed off forthwith to the workhouse 
or the treadmill, begging-letter writers, mumpers, cadgers, and male 
and female tramps, on whom she lavishes the marquis’s money with 
the most inconsiderate liberality. She fondles their dirty little brats, 
and sows coal, blanket, and soup tickets among them broadcast. Itis 
curious to recall to mind that Mr. Carlyle and M. de Montalembert 
have given us, in their pictures of the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
the exact historical counterpart of Miss Braddon’s Griselda, from 
the undiscriminatingly charitable point of view. The Magyar noble 
was absolutely driven from his house and home, and forced to proceed 
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to the Crusades, by the persistence with which his sainted wife filled 
his kitchen, and even his dining-hall and his best bedroom, with a 
perpetually recurring crowd of beggars, tramps, and other scurvy 
companions. At all events, in the pardonable prodigality, and the 
more excusable but still inconvenient charity of Griselda, the 
Marquis finds that much-wished-for peg to hang persecution upon. 
A very gratuitous outcry has been made by uninformed judges 
against Cosmo, the villain of the piece, on the ground that he is only a 
weak and stale copy of Iago. I grant the Moor’s lieutenant to have 
been a scoundrel of so pure and perfect a type that he cannot, as re- 
gards unmitigated wickedness, be either equalled or surpassed, and it 
is with the extremest difficulty even that he can be approached ; but 
it is as idle to assume that the Human Comedy comprises only one 
Iago, as it would be to regard a Machiavelli, a Cesar Borgia, or a Count 
Cenci as solitary and unique specimens of human character in the real 
historic life of mediwval Italy. On the contrary, the Macbiavels, the 
Borgias, the Cencis abounded at the time of which Miss Braddon treats, 
just as the Podsnaps, the Pecksniffs, the Becky Sharpes, the Penden- 
nises (what an insufferable prig that Arthur Pendennis was!) abound 
in this age in which I am writing. The authoress has saddled Count 
Cosmo with a large share of the wickedness which of right belongs 
to his cousin; and I am bound to admit that the rascal bears his 
burden very jauntily, and is seemingly capable of being handicapped 
to a much greater extent. If he be a weak and stale copy of lago, 
this Count Cosmo, the very same, and with much greater force 
and justice, may be said of Sir Walter Scott’s Rashleigh Osbal- 
distone and of Balzac’s Madame Marneffe. At least the authoress 
of Griselda has not fallen into the pit which yawned at her feet— 
she has not fallen into the error which perhaps not one dramatist in 
fifty would have had the sense and the acumen to avoid—in making 
Cosmo a melodramatic villain of the conventional kind. Cosmo isa 
perfectly cool, calm, collected, polished, well-read, well-bred scamp. 
Only once (when he avows his unholy passion for Griselda) does he 
talk loud, or assume a more demonstrative demeanour than that 
which might be normally possessed by a member of the Marlborough 
Club. He is inexhaustibly fertile in lies, subterfuges, and equivo- 
cations ; he is stuffed as full as an egg is full of meat of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness ; he would be loth, through dread 
of the cavaletto, to cut, with his own hands, the throats of his rela- 
tions, or to put strychnine into their polenta or morphia into their 
Asti spumante ; but he would compass their assassination, and take 
care they were assassinated in the most efficient and the most gen- 
tlemanly manner conceivable. And of such, in thousands of cases, 
was the character of the pre-Renaissance, and to some extent of the 
post-Renaissance, Italian gentiluwomo—especially when he was the 
poor relation of a powerful noble. The Sire Michael de Montaigne 
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and our own Courtenay, Earl of Devon, met crowds of such polite 
and scoundrelly cavaliers when they journeyed into Italy. Only 
Shakespeare took One Villain, and distilled, refined, rectified, subli- 
mated, and made him immortal as Iago. For the rest, Miss Prad- 
don’s Cosmo is, from head to heel, as thoroughly Cinque Cento as a 
chased tankard by Benvenuto Cellini or a corslet in niello by Maso 
Fineguerra. 

A few words only need be bestowed abstractedly on Gualtiero. 
Cosmo is a dark villain—altogether Latin; whereas you can’t help 
thinking that the Marquis of Saluzzo, his cousin, must have inherited 
on the maternal side a strain of Teuton blood, and that it is from 
his remote Gothic or Vandalic ancestry that he draws much of his 
ruffianly perversity and downright cruelty. The actor, sensibly fol- 
lowing the authoress’s subtle implication, has in ‘ make-up’ shown 
us Gualtiero as a fair swashbuckler—a tawny brute, a Saxon-look- 
ing kind of magnifico. He might sit for the picture of the spark in 
the Laureate’s Medley : 


‘A Prince I was, blue-eyed and fair of face, 
Of temper amorous as the first of May, 
With lengths of yellow ringlet, like a girl, 
For on my cradle shone the Northern star.’ 


The Northern star must have shone on the cradle of some one of 
Gualtiero’s ancestors, at least. His behaviour is altogether that of 
a young Berseker, or a young Ostrogothic brigand, or a young Danish 
pirate, whose life is perpetually passed in knocking men on the head 
and making brutal love to women; who beats his mistresses when 
they displease him, and gets uncommonly drunk on metheglin about 
three times a week. 

On the three characters of Griselda, Gualtiero, and Cosmo the 
burden of these four acts almost entirely rests. The subordinate 
characters, Paolo, the shepherd father of Griselda; Anna, his wife ; 
Lelio, the griping old steward of the Marquis; and Anita, the Mar- 
chioness’s suivante, are the merest pawns in the game. Miss Brad- 
don might have added an underplot, such as may be found in the 
Taming of the Shrew; but the unity of the story and the deeply 
tender and pathetic character of the sentiment inculcated in every 
line might have been imperilled by the introduction of a weak or a 
cumbersome subsidiary intrigue. At the same time, although the 
interest rarely flags—how can it when the hero and heroine are 
nearly always on the stage ?—and there is no lack of interesting 
‘ situations,’ some additional variety might have been imported into 
the play by the provision of a few more scenes and a few more char- 
acters. There may be a section of critics who think that Cosmo the 
villain ought to have been broken on the wheel by his cousin after the 
detection of his perfidy, or at least that he should have been stabbed 
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or strangled by one of the bravi in his employ. Poetic justice of 
the conventional order is, indeed, not vindicated in Griselda by the 
violent death of the wicked cousin, or even by the consignment of 
the ‘ Taraytor to the deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat ;’ but 
is it not better so, and has not Miss Braddon acted very sensibly in 
letting the villain alone? The Marquis of Steyne, in Vanity Fair, 
does not come to an immediately bad end. He lives for many years 
afterwards, like the Thane of Cawdor, a prosperous gentleman. ‘I 
wud,’ said the old Scotchwoman, when she had come to the end of 
Paradise Lost, ‘ they'd a finished up wi’ th’ auld deil.’ Mr. John 
Milton was too good a judge finally to dispose of his Leading Char- 
acter. He ‘reserved him for more wrath.’ We should not be in 
too great a hurry to make an end of people. My own theory is that 
Cosmo married the heiress of the Malatesta family, and subsequently 
obliged his cousin—who was himself of an extravagant temperament, 
and bound to fall into difficulties at last—with trifling advances of 
money at sixty per centum per annum. 

When from the play I turn to the performers, I find in the act- 
ing of Mrs. Rousby a theme duly to expatiate on which would—had 
I scope and verge enough—require many pages of this Magazine. 
But in lieu of pages I can barely now afford to give as many lines. 
That Mrs. Rousby is a very beautiful, graceful, and accomplished 
lady is known—and has been known for a long time—to the whole 
play-going public both in London and in the provinces. We are all 
equally familiar with the facts that she has a voice of singular clear- 
ness, sweetness, and purity; that her elocution, in cadence, accentu- 
ation, and intonation, is very admirable; and that—which is rarely 
the case with tragic actresses now on the stage—she shows, as per- 
fectly as Mrs. Charles Kean, as Miss Helen Faucit, and as Miss 
Glyn have shown, that she thoroughly understands, not only every 
word she is uttering, but the ultimate bent and gist of every speech 
she delivers,—that she is not only the mouthpiece of a poet’s fine 
language, but the appreciative interpreter of a poet’s finer thoughts 
and feelings. The only fault that, from a rhetorical point of view, 
I can find with her is that she sometimes begins to speak in too low 
a key, and that some moments elapse before her voice rises to play- 
house pitch. It never fails so to rise eventually, and to maintain 
its legitimate sostenuto, from which easy and natural descents and 
ascents can be made; but as she reaches the golden mean of the 
mezza voce—the tone which can be heard from the front row of the 
stalls to the backmost row of the gallery—we sometimes lose a few 
words. For the correction of this trifling fault—a mere temporary 
slur in a performance of rarely equalled grace and vigour—she could not 
have a better monitor and exemplar than her husband, Mr. Rousby, 
who has triumphantly conquered all the difficulties presented by a 
voice normally neither dulcet nor flexible ; and who has so disciplined 
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and subordinated it to every phase and condition of modulation as to 
render that which must once have been very refractory the most do- 
cile and tractable of organs. Similar was the triumph achieved to- 
wards the end of his noble and blameless career by the late Mr. 
Charles Kean ; still his voice, even to the end, was marred by some 
incurable vices of timbre. From this defect Mr. Rousby’s intonation 
is free. Technically, both Mr. and Mrs. Rousby have mastered 
the minutest details of a difficult and too-often-carelessly pursued 
vocation. Mrs. Rousby knows how to weep and how to laugh as 
well as Mrs. Clive or Mrs. Cibber could have known how to per- 
form those difficult feats on the stage. She can faint away with in- 
finite grace; she manages her train with dexterity as admirable ; 
when she lets her back-hair down, the tresses never get into her 
eyes ; she can kneel, sit, recline, and fall on the ground—all crucial 
tests, even to the most practised actresses—with irreproachable 
suppleness and adroitness; she can go mad without being absurd, 
and scream without splitting the ears ofthe groundlings; and (only, 
very fortunately, poor Patient Grissel is not conveyed in the last act 
to Brompton Cemetery) I have no doubt that Mrs. Rousby would 
be able to Die (theatrically) as majestically as Mrs. Siddons was 
wont to do. 

It might be expected that I should say something about the 
very noble and eloquent language in which the drama of Griselda 
is couched—about the majestic cadence of the blank verse, the 
accuracy of the rhythm, and the plenitude of graceful and tender 
sentiments, replete with the truest essence of poetic feeling, inter- 
spersed through a lengthy and exquisitely polished performance. 
I resolutely decline to do anything of the kind, and I can plead as 
many reasons for my abstention as did that mayor of Boulogne 
who was threatened with a premunire for neglecting to fire a salute 
in honour of Henry VIII. The mayor of Boulogne alleged twenty- 
seven reasons for his laches, the first being that he had no gun- 
powder. I will adduce but three. In the first place, all the people 
in London whose judgment is worth hearing have by this time 
seen Griselda, and are in a position to judge of the merit of the 
work for themselves. In the next place, the ‘ book’ of the drama 
is not yet published; and were I to strive to repeat the most notable 
of the passages which caught my ear or stirred my heart, I might 
misquote them—an offence which poetesses never pardon. In the 
third and last place, Miss Braddon is a very old and valued friend 
of mine, whose progress from early womanhood in the career she 
has so valorously pursued I have watched with something akin to 
parental affection; and I should laugh at myself, and she would 
laugh at me, and the public would laugh at us both, if I put my pen 
to the shabby work of flattering an authoress in her own Magazine. 














THE MAJOR’S LUNCHEON 


AN OWER TRUE TALE 





Ir was a bright sunny day in July, and although people seemed to 
find it hot, yet to me the atmosphere had only just the chill off, 
for I was lately home from a lengthened sojourn in Bombay. I had 
been to the India Office to see one of the officials on a little matter 
of detail connected with my furlough, and I had two or three hours 
to spare before my train—TI live at Sevenoaks, and had a return 
ticket by the London, Chatham, and Dover—was due to start, and 
I didn’t exactly know how to employ the time. I strolled across 
the Parade, ascended the steps by the Duke of York’s Column, 
stood and stared at the statue they have just put up of Outram ; 
horse standing on three legs, and Outram looking back, leaning 
on the flank of his horse. Well, I hadn’t much fault to find with 
the statue, except, perhaps, as to the horse being a little heavy, 
and that I’d have made him splashing out with his near fore leg, 
seeing that his rider’s leaning over the off flank ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, it’s a spirited thing, and that’s a good deal to say in these 
days. When I’d had a good look at Outram I turned into Pall-mall, 
and took a long stare at the print-shops, and then I sauntered along 
the Opera colonnade, a fragrant whiff of some cooking going on at 
the restaurant there making me all of a sudden feel as if I was 
hungry. 

Perhaps you will say that I was in the right quarter to be satis- 
fied; but I didn’t feel so. I am, like John Gilpin, of a frugal 
mind. I haven’t toiled all these years in a foreign land under a 
blazing sun to dissipate my modest hoard on cooks and restaura- 
teurs ; moreover, my appetite is a masculine one, and is not to be 
appeased by cutlets as big as half-crowns. Should I take the ‘bus’ 
to Paddington, and lunch with my sister Emily? Paddington is a 
long way, Emily as likely as not would be out, and if at home she 
would probably be lunching off cream-cheese and Osborne biscuits, 
and a glass of Gladstonian claret. Should I retreat to my station, 
and refresh myself calmly at the dining-room there and await my 
train? There was something ignominious in the idea. Here was 
I in one of the most wonderful cities in the world, and all I could 
find it in my heart to do was to get out of it as quickly as possible. 

Irresolute I stood at the corner of the Haymarket, not having 
made up my mind which way to go. I hadn’t stood there a second 
before an old Irishwoman asked me the way to Bethnal-green. I was 
rather flurried at this, as, although Ihave a good general idea of the 
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direction of Bethnal-green, I found it difficult to methodise it with 
sufficient rapidity for the old Irishwoman, who gave me a glance of 
contempt and passed on. Before I had recovered from this, two very 
nice-looking girls, moved, I suppose, by my fatherly appearance, 
besought me, with charming smiles, to direct them to the Academy. 
Now in my young days the Academy used to be at the National 
Gallery, and although I ought to have known very well that it was 
now at Burlington House, yet I had somehow never realised the fact, 
and so I sent off these two very nice young creatures entirely in the 
wrong direction. My heart smote me the next moment, and I was 
about to rush across the street to stop them and put them in the 
right way when I was seized by a florid young Irishman, with all 
the superfluous energy and fluency of his country, who insisted on 
my directing him to the Chief Commissioner of the Civil Service, 
and was very angry with me when I assured him that there was no 
such functionary. He insisted in producing an official envelope ad- 
dressed to Michael O’Donovan, Esq., at some howling wilderness 
in Tipperary, which certainly bore in the corner the words, ‘ Civil- 
Service Commissions.’ 

‘And would there be a Commission widout a Commissioner ?’ 
cried Michael triumphantly, but scornfully ; and then I saw what he 
wanted of course, and sent him off to Dean’s-yard; but I didn’t 
know, after all, whether he wouldn’t have committed an assault 
upon me with the idea he’d got that I was ‘desaving’ him. I hope 
to goodness the Civil-Service Commission hasn’t moved too, or I 
shall fear to find my tall Irish friend waiting for me at the corner of 
the Haymarket with a big stick next time I pass. 

But next minute I was paid for all, when such a sweet voice fell 
upon my ear, and a lady with a little boy in her hand asked me the 
way to Regent-street. She had one of those softly-moulded sympa- 
thetic faces that give one a heart-ache when one finds that the 
owners of them are married, not with any idea of selfish appropria- 
tion, but with the thought that such sweet candid creatures should 
be set apart for the love and adoration of all mankind, and not mo- 
nopolised by some one unworthy wretch. She asked me the way 
to Regent-street, and happy was I that I knew it. After that I 
deserted my post and darted across to the other side. : 

I hadn’t got more than half-a-dozen yards when I felt a hand 
laid upon my arm, and saw at my side a very good-looking, well- 
dressed man. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘ how are you ?’ 

I didn’t know but what I knew the man, for one meets so many 
people of his kidney ; and, for aught I could tell, I might have been 
hospitably entertained by him somewhere or other up the country, 
so that I didn’t like to confess my ignorance of his name and quality. 
And we walked very cordially together towards St. Martin’s Chureh. 
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‘ When was the last time we met ?’ said my new friend. ‘ Surely 
at the Governor-General’s ball at Calcutta.’ 

‘ Never was at Calcutta in my life,’ I said; ‘ mine’s the Bombay 
Presidency.’ 

‘And I’ve been taking you all this time for Colonel Scoop. Is 
it possible that I’m deceived ?’ 

I always feel, with the least degree of soreness when in England, 
that my friends in the military branch have somewhat the pull over 
us civilians in matter of titles; but in India ‘collector’ is a very 
much more important title than colonel, but people don’t seem to 
understand that, and set us on a level with the tax-gatherer. Thus 
it was with a slight degree of acerbity I replied, that I was no 
colonel at all, but a mere civil servant. 

‘Most wonderful !’ cried my friend. ‘ Never was such an extra- 
ordinary resemblance. Pardon the unconscious liberty I’ve taken.’ 

Well, we were very polite to one another, and asked after this 
man and the other, whom, perhaps, we might both know, and got 
quite thick together. Major Bilkins, it appeared, was the man’s 
name; he was a nice, agreeable fellow, and we walked on together 
in a very amicable way. Bilkins hoped I’d come and look him up 
at his little place in Surrey, and I gave him my card and said I’d 
be glad to see him at Sevenoaks. 

‘ And what are you going to do now?’ said the Major. ‘Come 
and lunch with me at the Oriental.’ 

Now, there are six or seven men to whom I’ve a deadly hatred 
who lunch at the Oriental daily, besides which one gets quite enough 
of the Orient in India, and so I told him. 

‘ Quite right,’ he said; ‘J like to get out of the regular groove. 
What do you say to going into the City and having a bit of fish 
together? I know a capital place, Chuffin’s, close to Billingsgate, 
and handy for our trains. Take the penny boat from Hungerford, 
eh ?’ 

I willingly agreed to this, for I like to make the acquaintance 
of new phases of life under competent guidance, although I haven’t 
enterprise enough to cut out anything of the kind for myself. 

The tide was well up, and we had a pleasant sail down the river. 
There is no more charming vista than that from Hungerford-bridge. 
The Embankment makes a handsome sweep just there, and the 
bridge of Waterloo, surely the handsomest bridge in England, 
and Somerset House, and St. Paul’s looming over all; but lower 
down the Embankment gives a sadly tame and formal aspect to the 
river. A stone wall, accentuated with lamp-posts and door-knockers, 
is an unworthy monument of British taste. You might have taken 
a hint from the Hindoo ghauts, or landing-places, to advantage. 

We landed close to London-bridge, and the Major introduced 
me to Chuffin’s. A very nice place, with an ordinary and a regular 
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chairman, and characters that, if I were one of your pen-and-ink 
artists, I should have great pleasure in sketching for you. We had 
no end of fish of the very best. But the Major seduced me into ex- 
travagance. A pint of champagne with our fish, some brown sherry, 
and, to wind up, some capital iced punch, an iniquitous sort of pro- 
ceeding for a man who had a family dinner awaiting him at seven ; 
but I got into the spirit of the thing somehow, and the Major’s 
conversation was really quite bright and enthralling. 

‘T must leave you now,’ said the Major, calling the waiter and 
picking out a ninepenny cigar. He took a handful of change out of 
his pocket. ‘ You'll allow me to settle for this little affair ?’ 

‘ Couldn’t think of it,’ I said warmly; ‘ not on any account.’ 

‘O, nonsense! Well, I won’t press it,’ he said, seeing I was 
determined. ‘ Let’s see, two-and-six, five, seven-and-six, and six 
for the waiter, eight shillings a-piece ; shall I settle ?” 

‘ Do, if you please,’ I said, handing my friend half a sovereign. 

The Major gave me a two-shilling piece and lounged away to 
the little desk where they took the money, made his financial ar- 
rangements, and vanished with a parting wave of the hand. 

For myself I confess that I felt a little muddled with the good 
things of which I had partaken. I ordered a brandy-and-soda and 
screw of tobacco, and indulged in a long clay pipe—a thing I very 
much affect when I have a chance. 

Presently, as the time for my train approached, I knocked out 
the ashes of my pipe and made my way to the door. 

‘T have to pay for a brandy-and-soda and tobacco,’ I said. 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said the waiter, who hovered about to check off the 
payers, ‘and two dinners, champagne, sherry, punch—eighteen 
shillings, if you please, sir.’ 

‘ But,’ I remonstrated, ‘ my friend paid for all that.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ said the young woman at the desk ; 
‘he left word, sir, that you would settle for everythink.’ 

Well, they wouldn’t let me go without paying, and I went home 
rather crestfallen. I wrote to Major Bilkins, at Blickley Park, 
Surrey, but my letter came back in due course marked in red and 
other coloured inks all over it, ‘Not known; try ’ ever SO Many 
places. 

O, Major Bilkins, I didn’t mind so much paying for your feed 
and giving you a little pocket-money, but it was rather too bad to 
hand me for change out of my half-sovereign a florin that proved to 
be a ‘ duffer.’ 

?. 
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